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Aotes. 


THE UNIT OF THE DOMESDAY LAND 
MEASURES. 

There has been so much futile writing on 
Domesday problems that it is refreshing to read 
ateally well-informed note such as that from Mr. 
A 8. Extis. 

Genuine Domesday students will sympathize 
with his regretful conclusion as to the impossibility 
of agreeing with Mr. Eyton, and also with the 


feelings of *“‘ doubt and despair” with which he re- | 


gards Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Introduction.’ I began 
my Domesday studies by accepting as authorita- 
tive the statements of these two writers; but my 
faith in them has been slowly shattered. The 


ground has been cut from under their feet by the | 
discoveries of Prof. Nasse and Mr. Seebohm as to | 


the prevalence of the open field system of co-opera- 


tive tillage, which is the pass-key by which the | 


Domesday treasure-house must be unlocked. If the 


recent Domesday celebration only brings this fact | 
home to intending inquirers it will not have been | 


eld in vain. 


I will confine myself in the present note to the | 
discussion of a single problem, the area of the | 


bovate, on which, as Mr. Extis well observes, 
“the difficulty centres.” Sir Henry Ellis’s state- 
ments are plainly self-contradictory. He says 
(p. 1) the bovate “was as much as an ox-team 


Hellowes—Epigram | 


could plough in a year.” He has just told us that 
a carucate “ was as much arable as could be man- 
aged with one plough and the beasts belonging 
thereto in a year,” and he adds “eight bovates 
| made one carucate.” But it is obvious that the 
| whole cannot be equal to one-eighth part of itself, 
| as would be the case if the carucate was the annual 
tillage of a plough, and a bovate the tillage of the 
}team. Manifestly the bovate or oxyang repre- 
sented the tillage, not of an ox-team, but of one ox 
| of the team, that is, it was the share of the tilled 
| land appropriated to the owner of one of the eight 
associated oxen contributed to the co-operative 
eight-ox plough. 

Moreover, if a bovate were “‘as much as an ox- 
team could plough in a year,” then, since an acre 
represented one day’s ploughing, the bovate of 
eight acres, to which Sir H. Ellis forthwith refers, 
would imply that the ox-team worked only for 
eight days in the year and rested for 357, which is 
absurd. This instance may suffice as a specimen 
of the random and contradictory nature of Sir H. 
Ellis’s assertions. 

Sir H. Ellis refers to bovates of eight, sixteen, 
and twenty-four acres, and comes to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the truth seems to be” that the Domes- 
day land measures ‘‘ contained no certain number 
of acres, but varied according to different places.” 
How there could be any worth or use in a terri- 
torial survey in which the terms used and the 
units of land measurement had no fixed values he 
does not consider. If it were so all Domesday in- 
vestigations may as well at once be given up as 
futile. 

The varying statements as to the area of the 
bovate which so puzzled him present very little 
difficulty now that the common-field system of 
tillage is understood. One and the same bovate 
would consist of eight, sixteen, or twenty-four 





acres, according as it was reckoned in one, two, 
or all three of the common fields. The bovate of 
eight acres would be the bovata ad geldum, 
reckoned only in one field ; the bovate of sixteen 
aeres would be the ad seminandum, 
reckoned in both of the two fields tilled in any 
one year; while the bovate of twenty-four acres 
would be the entire bovate, including the fallow or 
idle shift of eight acres, ad warectandum. 

Mr. Eyton is quite as wild as Sir H. Ellis, and 
even more inexcusable. His hides vary from 84 
to 4,000 acres, and his carucates from 244 to 1,000. 
It seems not to have struck him that no plough, 
ploughing an acre a day, could have ploughed 
1,000 acres in any ordinary terrestrial year. 
This could only be done in a year of Jupiter or 
Saturn, planets to which his agricultural economy 
| must henceforth be banished. 
| Mr. Kemble—name never to be mentioned with- 
| out reverence—errs as much in the other direction. 
| He makes his hides consist of only forty acres, 


bovata 
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and this in face of express statements to the con- 
trary in some of his own charters. 

It is, however, not impossible to arrive at more 
satisfactory results. The bovates most frequently 
mentioned in documents of the twelfth and follow- 
ing centuries are bovates of 10, 12, and 15 acres, 
We also meet, not uncommonly, with bovates of 
74, 8, 9, 16, 18, 20, and 24 acres, and exception- 
ally with bovates of 6$, 13}, and 30 acres. All 
these, and some others which are occasionally 
found, can be explained without difficulty, as 
necessarily resulting from the open field system 
of tillage. 

In a three-field manor the carucate, according to 
Fleta’s account, consisted normally of 60 acres if 
reckoned in one field, and of 120 in the two tilled 
fields ; while in a two-field manor it was 80 acres 
in one field and 160 in both. By the Anglicus 
numerus, or great hundred of six score, which was 
locally used in some counties, these carucates 
would severally contain 72, 144, 96, and 192 
acres. Dividing these figures by 8, the usual 
number of bovates in a carucate, we obtain bovates 
of 74, 15, 10, 20, 9, 18, 12, and 24 acres, which 
are those most usually met with. Exceptionally, 
when ten or twelve oxen were required to draw 
the plough instead of eight, we have ten or twelve 
bovates in the carucate, which would give, among 
others, the rare bovates of 5, 6, 8, and 16 acres. 

But the bovates of exceptional area can, in most 
cases, be best explained by the conversion of two- 
field manors into the more profitable three-field 
shift, in which only one-third instead of one-half 
of the land lay in fallow. Thus a two-field caru- 
cate of 192 acres, if redivided into three fields, would 
give a carucate of 64 acres in each field, and the 
corresponding bovates would be 8, 16, and 24 
acres. Or the change might be effected by taking 
in a third field from the pastura. Thus we should 
get bovates of 10, 20, and 30 acres, or of 12, 24, 
and 36 acres if by the great hundred. The eigh- 
teen bovates of 134 acres each mentioned, at 
Wardon, in the Boldon Book were, I think, 
bovates in a three-field manor by the great hun- 
dred which had lapsed into a two-field shift. The 
carucates would become 108 acres in each field, 
and the bovates 134 acres. 

A few exceptional cases are plainly due to the 
use of a local perch of 10, 19, 20, 22, or 25 feet 
instead of the standard perch of 164 feet. Thus 
the bovates of 64 acres at Rokeby, by the Rokeby 
perch of 20 feet, are equivalent to bovates of 
10 acres by the standard perch. So also the 
Lothian bovates of 13 acres are probably really 
bovates of 10 acres. 

I will not affirm that there is no recorded 
bovate whose area cannot be explained by Fleta’s 
simple rule, but this I will say, that I have not as 

et met with one in any early document. When, 
owever, we come down to Tudor times, when 





the common field system was moribund, the case 
is different, and anomalous bovates had arisen, 
probably owing to encroachments and additions, 
At Langton in Elizabeth’s time the bovates of dif- 
ferent copyholders in the same manor varied by 
as much as an acre and a half by measurement, 
though theoretically they were all equal, since 
equal shares of pasture attached to them. 
Isaac TaYtor. 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Entries in the books about the year 1667 caused 
me much perplexity, and I could find no clue to 
their meaning until I inspected the archives at 
the chapter-house at Lincoln. We find :— 

“ 1667. Ordered that all expenses and costs occasioned 
by the Suits, either in Law or Equity, between the House 
and the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln be borne by the 
House.” 

«1668. The Butler paid 5s. for carrying the Evidences 
of the House to Counsel, and to the Guildhall, touching 
the Defence in the Suit commenced against this House 
by the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, Also the Porter 
for the like, 2s. Gd.” 

So far as the meagre records yet in existence at 
Lincoln explain the subject of this controversy, and 
as history tends to the elucidation, I collect that 
at the Reformation and the dissolution of monas- 
teries many colleges and seminaries for learning 
were suppressed as well as religious houses, and 
others that were not suppressed took advantage 
of the general bad odour in which the Church 
government was held to throw off allegiance to 
their ecclesiastical superiors. And it is not im- 
probable that Barnard’s Inn attempted to emanci- 
pate themselves from the control of the Dean and 
Chapter. Thishypothesis issupported by the defence 
which the Society set up to the claims of the Dean 
and Chapter. In this, or in some other way, however, 
it is clear that the Society, previous to these pro- 
ceedings, had set at nought the authority of their 
landlords, the Dean and Chapter, and claimed an 
independent jurisdiction ; and to bring them back 
to their allegiance the Dean and Chapter brought 
an ejectment to recover possession of the hall. 
This ejectment was commenced in a singular man- 
mer, for an agreement was made between Dr. 
Michael Honeywood, then dean, and one John 
Cooke, of Ripon, to grant to this Cooke a lease of 
Barnard’s Inn for fourteen years, and that he 
should within six months commence and prose- 
cute a suit at law to obtain possession of ‘‘ the 
Capital Messuage called Barnard’s Inn in Hol- 
born.” And when possession should be obtained, 
that he should hold the same in trust for the Dean 
and Chapter, with a condition that no rent should 
be payable till possession was actually recovered, 
when the rent of 10/. should be paid. At this 
time in actions of ejectment an actual lease was 
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executed, to enable the lessee of the plaintiff to| Ina society thus existing for so many years a 
ute successfully his action, the rule of court | spirit of affectionate regard for the institution 
obliging the defendant to confess lease, entry, and | under which they lived was naturally engendered, 
ouster being of more recent date. Whether this | and many agreeable records are yet in existence of 
Jease was granted for this purpose, or for the pur- | the love of the members for their alma mater. 
pose of prosecuting the ejectment without the| The first record of any gift appears so long ago 
formal appearance of the Dean and Chapter to | as the year 1627, when John Risbie, the executor 
support their rights at a time when the Church | of Anthony Risbie, formerly a companion of the 
was not very popular, the action proceeded ; and | house, in performance of the will of the testator, 
Spalding, the then principal, and five of the an- | his brother, paid to the principal 10/. to buy a cup, 
tients filed a bill in equity, in which they set up| to remain in the house for ever, and 30s. to be 
as a defence to the action in ejectment their title | divided among the officers. Ata pention held on 














as against the cathedral, denying themselves to be 
tenants, but acknowledging their liability to pay, 
and which they said was in the nature of a quit 
rent or lord’s rent; and that, subject to the pay- 
ment of this rent, they were absolute owners. 

Mr. Serjeant Phillips had 35s. as a fee in the 
action of ejectment, and the brief, important as 
was the matter in controversy to the cathedral, is 
contained on one sheet of paper. 

It does not appear that this action was ever 
tried; but in Michaelmas Term, 1668, a committee 
was appointed to treat with the Dean and Chapter. 
The subject of this conference is not explained ; 
but the result was that the Society acknowledged 
the claim of the Dean and Chapter, and accepted 
alease, for a term of years which is not stated, upon 
the payment of a fine of 1001. The term, however, 
must have been short, as in 1690 the lease was 
again renewed, upon the payment of a like fine. 

In 1723 a new lease was granted, for a term of 
forty years, at the rent of 6/, 13s. 4d., the exact 
amount of rent ever since payable ; the fine is not 
stated. In 1728 the lease was renewed for an- 
other term of forty years, at the same rent ; fine, 
1301. 1744, lease renewed for forty years ; fine, 
2001. 1764, another lease, forty years ; fine, 1901. 
1778, another lease, forty years; fine, 6001. 1793, 
another lease, forty years; fine, 6001. 1807, 
another lease, forty years; fine, 1,2001. 1822, 
another lease, forty years; fine, 1,450. 1836, 
another lease, forty years ; fine, 1,450/. 1850, the 
lease now in existence, forty years ; fine, 1,2301. 

The rents payable to the Society by their under- 
tenants were formerly paid by the delivery of 
fowls and game ; and we have an account entitled 
*‘ capon rents.” 

Since the amicable arragement with the Dean 
and Chapter, now more than 180 years ago, an 
uninterrupted good understanding has prevailed, 
the Society acknowledging their allegiance as 
tenants, and the cathedral, on their part, exercising 
the office of landlord with courtesy and respect ; 
and from the very polite reception I met with, both 
from Dr. Bonney, the archdeacon, and Dr. Pretty- 
man, the dean; and from the readiness with which 
these gentlemen gave me access to their muni- 
ments, there is every reason to expect this good- 
fellowship will continue, 





February 7, 1627, it was resolved that with this 
101. two cups of silver should be bought, and the 
arms of Anthony Risbie thereon engraved. Agree- 
ably to this resolution two cups (or bowls, as they 
are called) were purchased. These cups are en- 
graved with the arms of Mr. Risbie in a quaint 
form, and yet remain in the possession of the 
Society. 

The Society, on their part, do not appear to have 
been deficient in acknowledging either the claims 
of the country or private misfortune upon their 
benevolence, and we find that in the year 1798 
they voted the sum of 250/. as a voluntary con- 
tribution for the defence of the state. In the year 
1803 is an order of pention to the following 
effect :— 

**Upon consideration of the state of the Country at 
this alarming crisis, and being animated by the same 
Patriotic Spirit with those Gentlemen who first set on 
foot the Subscription called ‘ The Patriotic Fund’ for 
the relief and reward of the Defenders of their Country 
who may suffer or by their exertions merit in the Public 
Service, It is Ordered that the sum of 100 Guineas be 
subscrited,” 

The victories of Lord Nelson appear to have ani- 
mated the Society to further exertions, and they 
express their loyalty in the following patriotic 
resolution :— 

“1805, Dec. 5. Upon consideration of the glorious 
circumstances attending the ever memorable engage- 
ment between the English Fleet under the command 
of the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, and the 
Combined Fleets of France and Spain, which took place 
off Trafalgar on the 21st day of October, 1805 (in which 
20 Ships of the Line of the Enemy's Fleet were taken 
or destroyed without the loss of a single Ship on the 
side of the English, but with the loss ever to be lamented 
of their Noble and Gallant Commander, who fell in the 
hour of Victory), and commiserating the sufferings of 
the brave fellows who were wounded and the Widows 
and Orphans of those who fell in the Engagement, Re- 
solved, That the sum of 20 Guineas be subscribed by this 
S ciety to the Patriotic Fund in the name of the Society 
of Barnard’s Inn, 2nd Subscription,” 

The sympathy of the Society was called into 
action in the same year by the sudden death of 
Mr. Parsloe, the curate of the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, who, whilst in the act of preaching 
a charity sermon, was seized with a fit and died 
in the pulpit, leaving his widow and ten infant 
children totally destitute, And they have ever 
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shown themselves ready to listen to the voice of 
distress, and have been liberal contributors to the 
charitable institutions in the district. 
Aw Antient or THE Society. 
(To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES, 
(See 7 8, i, passim.) 

Referring to the doubts entertained by your 
learned contributor Brotuer Faptan as to the 
exact position of Coway or Causeway Stakes, I 
wish, with great deference, to point out that Cam- 
den does not place them near to Laleham in 
Brotuer Fapiayn’s sense, but assigns them almost 
exactly the same locality as Mr. Dickens. It is 
true that in the description of the county of Middle- 
sex, Camden says: “It passes by Coway Stakes near 
Lalam, where (as we have observ’d) Cesar passed 
the Thames and the Britains, to prevent him, ob- 
structed the bank and ford with stakes, from 
whence it has its name”; but as the place on the 
river next mentioned is Molesey, the exact posi- 
tion of the Stakes, according to Camden, would 
be left uncertain if the previous observation re- 
ferred to by him did not fix it beyond doubt. 

In the description of the county of Surrey, which 
precedes the description of Middlesex, the course 
of the Wey from Guildford to its outfall (opposite 
Shepperton Lock) is traced. Camden then de- 
scribes Otelandes, and says that Crsar passed the 
river near there, the only place which was fordable, 
a place pointed out to him by the assembly of the 
British and the planting of stakes. After quoting 
Bede and describing the battle, Camden pro- 
ceeds :— 

“It is impossible I should be mist«ken in the place, 

because here the river is scarce six foot deep, and the 
place at this day from those stakes is called Coway- 
stakes, to which we may add that Casar makes the 
bounds of Cassivelan, when he fixes this his passage to 
be about 80 miles distant from that sea which washes 
the east part of Kent, where he landed, Now this ford 
we epeak of is at the same distance from the sea, and I 
am the first that I know of who has mention’d and 
settled it in its proper place.” 
My quotation is from the edition in two volumes 
by Bishop Gibson, published in 1753. The editor 
interpolates after the Middlesex account of the 
Stakes :— 


** At Sheparton, hard by, is an enclosed ground called 





Warre Close, in which have been dug up Spurs, Swords, | 


&e., with great numbers of Men's bones; and at a little 
distance to the West, part of a Roman camp is sti!] 
visible.” 

Warre Close still retains its name, and the 
place is so marked on the Ordnance map. It 
is situated on the Middlesex side, between the 
villages of Shepperton and Halliford, and opposite 
to the Oatlands Park Hotel. A few years agoa 


man in full armour was disinterred between Chert- 





—, 


sey and Shepperton. The exact particulars can 
easily be given if they are of general interest. 

The place now, and for as far back as can be 
remembered, known as Cowey is the unenclosed 
land at all times partly, and at flood-time entirely, 
covered by water, situate on the Surrey side of 
the river, and extending on both sides of that 
bridge at Walton (for there are two there) which 
abuts on the Surrey side. 

If the ford were to be ascertained by the present 
state of the river, I think the spot chosen by Mr, 
Dickens (about half a mile above Walton Bridge) 
a likely one; but the changes in the bed of 
the river from floods and dredging must make any 
conclusion based on its present state untrustworthy, 


Halliford-on-Thames. 


A Spanisu Pray 1s THE Last Century.—The 
following description is taken from a curious and 
interesting book called ‘The Life and History of a 
Pilgrim,’ by G. W., which was printed at Dublin 
in 1753. The scene is laid at Cadiz :— 

“While they lay in that Harbour, our Hero had 
nothing to imploy himself in but viewing the Town and 
observing some little Incidents that did not come in his 
Way in any other Part of Spain; and, particularly, 
being present at a Play acted by the Natives, far beyond 
his Judgment whether it was a Comedy or a Tragedy; 
but, if he may be allowed so inconsistent a Denomination, 
it was both and neither; and in regard to the Players 
and their Dress, mean and ridiculous to the last Degree, so 
different from the Stage in Smock-Alley ; that instead 
of the Women personating the Men, if they could ever 
arrive at the Perfection of Mra. Woffington in the cele- 
brated Character of Sir Harry Wiidair, it would be 
counted an Assurance beyond Absolution to attempt it, 
or indeed to appear on the Stage at all, for want of 
whom, their Male Sub-titutes look like a eet of Moorish 
Hermaphrodites, exorcising the Devil on a Fast Day. 

“« They were equipped in much the same Sort of Dresses 
as they usually wore at other Times, except the Buffoon, 
who made an Appearance exactly resembling a Merry- 
Andrew at Bartholomew Fair. Their Stage is made with 
wooden Planks laid on empty Wine-Pipes, without Scenes, 
and very few Decorations ; the Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, 
or Pastoral, or whatever they are pleased to call it, is 
acted by Daylight, and the Spectators seated on Benches 
like those at a Puppet-show. 

“ The Hero of the What-do-you-call-it is generally one 
of their Saints, whom when the Actor represents having 
done some Miracle, the whole Audience fall on their 
Knees, crossing themselves, and repeating their Peter- 
nosters as devoutly as they do at the Celebration of 
Maas; and though they are in high Glee, and in the 
Midst of a Laugh at what the Buffoon in the Play has 
most unwittily eaid, if they hear the Vesper-Bell ring, 
which it constantly does at the Close of every Evening, 
they change their Laugh into Devotion, and unanimously 
repeat their Prayers on that Occasion. 

“ Between the Acts of the Play, which contains no 
other, if any Plot or Meaning at all, than the Overthrow 
of some poor Devil by a Saint, the Continency or Strength 
of a Nun against a monstrous large Giant, or the dissect- 
ing, burning, boiling or roasting some Martyr, who comes 
to Life again: The Buffoon makes his Appearance in the 
Dress before-mentioned, except as to his Whiskers, whose 
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extempore Speech let it be never so stupid is attended 
with an universal Shout, and a Pair of Spectacles, with 
Glasses of the size of our Penny Loaves properly clapped 
on his Noge on a sudden, have occasioned a longer and 
louder Clap than ever Mr. Sheridan got by acting the 
Part of Hamlet or Richard the Third ; though I know 
po one that can excel him in that or any other Cha- 
racter he appears in: Indeed to the Honour of their 
Audience they are altogether unacquainted with the Use 
of the Catcall, and as bad as their Entertainment is, they 
give their Attendance with a View of applauding rather 
than criticising; and if you hear a Groan, it is what 
arises from a religious Extasy, without any Design of 
disturbing the Audience, 

“They divide the Performance into three Acts, with 
Interludes of the most discording Musick of Guittars 
Harps, Castinets, Fifes, Drums, Pipes and Tabors, with 
a Set of Dancers with little Bells round their Ancles, who 
in some of their Friskings, stooped eo low that they 
almost touched the Ground with their Noses, while they 
were on their Feet ; a Piece of Activity to be left to the 
Determination of Mahomet Caracca and Maddox, in re- 
gard to their Performance on the Wire.” 

Ww. BP. 

‘Tur Percy Anecpotrs’ anp Toomas Byer- 
tey.— During the last thirty-three years many 
notes have been made in these pages concerning 
those forty volumes of anecdotes, issued in 1820-3, 
to which Lord Byron gave a most effective puff 
(N. & Q.,. 1* S. vii. 134, 214; 3S. ix. 168; 
4" §, ii. 605; iv. 113, &.). Mr. Jonn Trips 
has clearly explained in these pages who were the 
brothers Sholto and Reuben Percy. The latter 
was Mr. Thomas Byerley, of whom I can here give 
a few additional particulars. He was brother to 
Sir John Scott Byerley, F.R.S.L., and was born 
at Brompton, neer North Allerton, Yorkshire, on 
November 11, 1788, and was there educated. At 
an early age he evinced a great aptitude for know- 
ledge, and, going to London, soon found employ- 
ment for his talents. He became editor of the 
Literary Chronicle and the Mirror, assistant 
editor of the Evening Star, and joint compiler of 
the ‘ Percy Anecdotes.’ He also compiled a genea- 
logical chart of the reigning family, which was 
beautifully executed for H.R. H. the Duke of Kent. 
He died at the early age of thirty-eight, on July 28, 
1826. He had another brother, Henry. His other 
brother, John Scott, was born at Ripon, and pub- 
lished his first work, a drama, ‘ Buonaparte ; or, 
the Freebooter,’ in 1803, under the pseudonym of 
“ John Scott Ripon.” Cornpert Bene. 


Epwarv Hetiowes: Sik Henry Ler.—In 
1574 Edward Hellowes published ‘The Familiar 
Epistles of Sir Anthonie of Gueuara, Preacher, 
Chronicler, and Counseller to the Emperour Charles 
the fift,’ and the work was reprinted in 1577. On 
the title-page of the edition of 1577 Hellowes is 
described as ‘‘Groome of the Leash,” and that 
edition is dedicated “to the right worshipfull 
Sir Henry Lee, Knight, Maister of the Leashe.” 
In the dedication Hellowes expresses his gratitude 
to Sir Henry Lee, in whose service he must have 





been. In 1577 he published another work of 
Gueuara, ‘A Chronicle, conteyning the liues of 
tenne Emperours of Rome,’ which, in the preface 
to Queen Elizabeth, he declares to have been 
‘translated out of Spanish into the English 
tongue.” The ‘ Familiar Epistles,’ he tells us in 
the dedication to that work, were “finished, cor- 
rected, and also out of the French Booke some- 
what augmented with matter both heroicall and 
diuine.” Is anything known of this Edward Hel- 
lowes? Is not Hellowes the same name as Hal- 
lowes } There was a family of Hallowes of Dethick, 
and afterwards of Glapwell, in Derbyshire ; and 
I find that Sir Henry Leigh, of Exgington, was 
high sheriff of that county in 1612, and died in 
the reign of James I. Was he the Master of the 
Leash ; and was Hellowes a Derbyshire man? As 
regards the spelling of the name, Halliwell and 
Helliwell are the same, and Hellowes writes 
herald as “‘ harold,” 

The ‘Familiar Epistles,’ which deals with 
various social and antiquarian questions, is a most 
pleasing and entertaining book, and the style of 
the translation is quaint, lively, and clear. 

8. O. Appy. 


Ericram.—As the new statue of Queen Anne 
has now been unveiled, I may send you an epigram, 
written by Anthony Hammond, sometime member 
for Huntingdon, and a vigorous Whig. There are 
in the neighbouring pages some other exceedingly 
scurrilous and not over decent verses on an em- 
bassy to Louis XIV. The reference is Bodley, 
H, 666, 218 :— 

On the Death of the Queen. 
At length kind Heaven has the enchantment broke 
And saved us by a providential stroke. 
Justice Divine was gloriously displayed 
Which hurled her from the Throne she had betrayed, 
Britons shall hail the day for years to come 
Which saved the state from France, the church from 
Rome. 

Vincuntur 1. Augusti anno gloriosissimo 1714, 

J. E. Toorop RoceErs. 

Oxford, 


Ma .torquin.—For the encouragement of those 
who may wish to study the Mallorquin language, 
which is nothing but the Catalan in which King 
James I. of Aragon wrote his ‘Chronicle’ in the 
thirteenth century, slightly modified by the distance 
of Majorca from the mainland, by its previous 
Moorish occupation, and the march of civilization, 
which has affected almost every language, and in 
which the works of Ramon Lull are now being 
published at Palma, it may seem worth while to 
you to publish the following incomplete list of 
words, which, in form at least, and in some 
cases in meaning also, are identical in ‘‘ Mallor- 
qui” and in English: A, admirable, angels, 
animal, are, arguments, arts, assembles, be, bell, 
ben, brutal, bones, camp, cap, cent, colour, con- 
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demnable, criminal, cruel, culpable, curt, den, 
dents, dins, director, disgusts, don, ells, especial, 
expressions, fame, fan, favours, feel, fi, filial, fill, 
fines, fins, forces, forts, fret, general, gent, germans, 
govern, gust, ha, has, he, hem, hi, ho, home, honest, 
honour, honourable, horror, idea, ignorant, impor- 
tant, impostor, incomparable, infants, innocents, 
instant, jay, jo, jove, la, lo, ma, major, mans, 
manual, mare, material, may, merits, miserable, 
Moll (diminutive of Mary), moment, moral, natural, 
no, noble, noveler, oh, opinions, or, pa, pare, passions, 
patent, pays, pedants, pert, plans, possible, pot, 
present, primer, profit, proves, punt, ran, ram, 
reflections, rich, Roman, romp, secret, sense, senti- 
ments, set, social, son, sort, such, tan, ten, ton, 
torn, tort, unit, us, valour, van, vulgar. Some of 
these words may have the letter s added to or 
removed from their end without ceasing to be 
both Mallorquin and English in form. Besides 
the numerous papers published in Palma in Cas- 
tilian, weekly ones are published at Soller, on the 
other side of the island, and at Inca and Felanitx, 
in the interior. Daring the spring of this year, 
when I was there, there was no newspaper in 
Mallorquin, but books both in prose and verse, 
among them a dictionary and a grammar of the 
insular language, which differs little from that 
spoken in Minorca, Iviza, and Formentera, were 
plentiful in the booksellers’ shops, and speak well 
for the intellectual activity of the people. The 
great drawback to it is the want of a settled ortho- 
graphy, scarcely two authors in the isle agree- 
ing about spelling. See an article on Catalan 
literature in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
November 15, 1886. 
Epwarp S. Dopeson, Wykehamist. 
7, Place 8. Martin, Caen, Calvados, 


Links with THE Past.—In noticing the death 
recently of Capt. the Hon. F. Maude, R.N., the 
Broad Arrow writes :— 

“ It seems hardly credible that any one who has himeelf 
died in the jubilee year of Queen Victoria's reign should 
be the grandson of a man who lived for twelve years 
under Charles II, Yet this was actually the case 
with the late Captain Maude. His grandfather, 
Sir Robert Maude, was born in 1673; his father, 
the first Lord Hawarden, in 1729; and he himself 
in 1798. Thus three generations have covered 213 
years, or an average of seventy-one years to a genera- 
tion, and bave lived under ten sovereigns, The first 
Lord Hawarden having been born, as stated, in 1729, 
married in 1777, for his third wife, a young lady of eigh- 
teen, who lived to be ninety-two, and died in 1851. 
There were thus 122 years between the birth of the 
husband and the death of the wife, Such a case is pro- 
bably unique.” 

R. J. F. 


“To HAVE BEEN ROUND THE WORLD, BUT 
NEVER IN IT.”—I had always imagined that this 
well-known taunt against sailors was sufficiently 
ancient to have lost all trace of its origin. But in 
looking through recently Charnock’s ‘ Biographia 


Navalis’ (the original edition, 1796) I came upon 
the following remark in the life of Lord Anson: 
** As to his natural disposition, he was calm, cool, 
and steady; but it is reported that our honest 
seaman was frequently a dupe at play: and it was 
wittily observed of him, that he had been round 
the world, but never init.” This would evidently 
show that by a man like Charnock, well versed in 
naval matters, as his valuable biographies show, 
the expression was supposed to be an original one, 
AtFrreD Dowson, 
New Quay, Cornwall. 


Sacks or Watnuts, Curious Betoian Be- 
QUEST.— 

“Suivant une ancienne fondation A l’église de St. 
Nicolas de Bruxelles, le 1™* Octobre, aprés la célébration 
d'une messe solemnelle, un homme montait sur la tour 
de l'église, et jetait de 1A a la rue plusieurs sacs de noix, 
Cette fondation dont je n'ai pu apprendre la cause fut 
remplacée en 1760 par une distribution d'argent aux 
pauvres.""—Schayes, * Essai Historique sur les Usages de 
Belges,’ Louvain, 1834, p. 204. 

It may be mentioned that the church of St, 
Nicholas is very interesting architecturally, but 
bas been sadly defaced and neglected. The choir 
inclines considerably to the north-east. It is in the 
lower town, not far from the Bourse. 

J. Maske tt. 


PreceDENcE 1N THE Btoop Royav.—There 
having been rumours of a marriage between Princess 
Victoria of Teck and Lord Weymouth, some of 
the so-called “society journals,” which assume to 
know everything, and appear to know very little, 
have gone into ecstatics over the moderation of 
Lord Bath in desiring that the young princess 
should have no rank other than that which being 
the wife of Viscount Weymouth would give her. 
Now the fact is that, although custom and the 
respect willingly paid in this country to members 
of the royal family may accord rank to the princess, 
‘* herdescent, ina remote degree, from the sovereign 
gives her in law no precedency at all.” This is 
laid down very accurately by the late Mr. Charles 
Greville in his able pamphlet on the ‘ Royal Pre- 
cedency Question,’ which was revised and approved 
by some of the most able lawyers of the day. As 
Mr. Reeve remarks, in republishing the tract : 
“In the course of years between twenty and 
thirty grandchildren and great-granchildren of the 
reigning sovereign are in existence, whose claims 
to precedency will have to be considered.” But 
the Princess Victoria of Teck does not come even 
in this category, being only the granddaughter of 
a younger son of King George III. H. 


ImMORTALIZED BY ACCIDENT. —To be introduced 
by name into one of George Cruiksbank’s inimit- 
able drawings is almost to beimmortalized. In Buate- 
man’s splendid botanical work on the ‘Orchidaces 
of Mexico’ there is a out by George Cruikshank 
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representing the opening a box sent by Mr. Bate- 
man to a friend in England containing some choice 
roots, on which, however, sundry finespecimensof the 
Blatta beetle had been preying during the voyage. 
These are seen issuing forth in terrible vigour as 
soon as the lid was removed. Gardeners, grooms, 
porters, and their children rush out to attack them, 
and are (as the writer of the famous article on 
George Cruikshank in the Westminster Review, 
No. Ixvi. pp. 41-2 of the separate issue in 1840, 
says), ‘as we see, immortalized.” But the box 
must, of course, have an address upon it, and so 
we read— whether the consignment was really for 
the gentleman whose name is thereon inscribed or 
not we are not told, though Mr. Bateman may 
have mentioned it in his work—the name of one 
of Cheshire’s best-known squires, “G. C. Legh, 
Eeq., High Legh,” who will thus go down to 
future generations (when it may be that High 
Legh will no longer be able to boast of a lineal 
descendant of that ancient family—a time, we 
hope, infinitely distant) with the Blatta beetles 
and their assailants, the partaker of their art- 
conferred immortality. As if to heighten the joke, 
the artist has not forgotten to add “ Perishable. 
Care.” Yes, the world will take care, but will, 
we trust, be sure to prefix the two letters im to 
the botanist’s ‘‘ perishable.” W. E. Buckuey. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Errymotocy or Rrs.—I do not think any 
satisfactory derivation has yet been given of the 
name of this ancient town, which became, like 
Winchelsea, one of the (thenceforth seven) Cinque 
Ports after the Conquest. Horsfield, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Sussex’ (vol. i. p. 487, note), mentions 
several which had been proposed, or rather con- 
jectured; and amongst the rest he says that 
“ Jeakes attributes its derivation to the old British 
word Rhy, signifying a ford.” Under the head 
“Ryton,” in his ‘History of Durham’ (vol. ii. 
p. 259, note), Surtees says :— 

“ Ry is, I believe, an old British name for water, and 
I suspect wherever a village of this or similar name 
occurs, that it will be found seated in some ‘ wide- 
watered’ vale. Ryton on the Yorkshire Darwent, Ryton 
on the Severn, in Shropshire; Ryegate, Surrey; Rydal, 
in Westmoreland, &c., may be adduced as instances.’ 

Now, I do not think there is any old British 
word Rhy or Ry signifying either “ water” or 
“ford.” There is a Welsh preposition or adverb 
rhy, meaning “ over,” “beyond,” and a related 
substantive rhy, signifying “ that which is in ex- 
cess.” There is also a well-known Welsh word 
Gwy, which has been corrupted into Wy or Wye, 





and does mean water. Few persons in this 
country are unacquainted personally with the 
river of that name in Monmouthshire. Now I 
would suggest that the word Rye, as applied to 
the town in question, and perhaps in composition 
in some of the places mentioned by Surtees (in 
addition to which Peckham Rye will occur to 
every Londoner, and there is a small rivulet near 
Esher, in Surrey, which is called the Rye), is 
simply a corruption, like Wye, of the British or 
Welsh word gwy, signifying water. With regard 
to the town in East Surrey, perhaps there may be 
more doubt than in the other cases, It was for- 
merly called Cherchefelle (i.¢., Churchfield), and 
Manning and Bray suggest that Reigate (as it is 
usually spelt) means the gate (or road) on the 
ridge, and was applied first to the road ascending 
northwards from the town. This, of course, is 
mere conjecture ; it may rather mean the road by 
the rye, or water, i.¢., the Mole, the greater part 
of the road from Dorking to Reigate running 
nearly alongside of that river. I would ask your 
permission to put all this as query, in the hope of 
eliciting some further information from better 
Cymric scholars than myself, W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 


Tae Accuracy or Pickertne’s Epitions.—I 
have just seen a copy of Little, Brown & Co.’s 
(Boston, U.S.) edition of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy 
Living,’ dated 1864. It states that it was ‘‘ re- 
printed from that published by Pickering, of London, 
in 1840,” but that the text, ‘‘ which was found to 
be very inaccurate,” was “ corrected by the aid of 
several early editions.” It is news to me that any 
of Pickering’s publications were inaccurate, and I 
continue to doubt that they are so, having always 
been under the impression that the text was as 
superior as the typographical workmanship. Is 
there a basis for such an assertion as that made by 
the Boston edition ; and, if so, were the errors 
corrected in the Bell & Daldy edition of 1857? 
The interest in the matter extends to all of 
Pickering’s publications, which find such a pro- 
minent place in every fine library, and especially 
to works uniform with the Taylor, such as Geo, 
Herbert, &c. It occurs to me that Pickering’s 
edition may be a verbatim reprint of the original 
issue, and that it may reproduce errors corrected 
in some of Taylor’s later editions. 

PHILADELPHUS. 


Att Saryts’ Parish Caurcn, Dewsspury.— 
May I ask how many parish churches in the diocese 
of Ripon have older foundations than that of All 
Saints’ parish church, Dewsbury? It is the mother 
of all churches within a radius of eight or nine 
miles, I believe. Paulinus is said to have preached 
on or somewhere near its present site. What is 
known concerning his proselytizing sojourn on the 
banks of the Calder ? H, Harpy. 
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om Sem Hott.—What is the contem- 
porary authority, if any, for the remarks attributed 
to Chief Justice Holt with regard to the use of 
soldiery in quelling riots, which is to be found in 
Foss’s ‘ Lives’ 
celebrated judge? The remarks are as follows :— 
“Sir, [ give you notice, if any man shall be 
consequence of the part which you are about to take, 
and it any of your soldiers shall be brought before me 
to be tried for murder, [ will take care he shall be 
hanged. The law dves not allow the use of soldiery on 
such an occasion,” y 


Caswa.tLoy.—Can some one give any authority 
for the statement on the six-inch Ordnance map 
that a portion of Joyden’s Wood, near Bexley, 
Kent, is the “ site of the city of Caswallon ” ? 

H. Mccier. 


MarsHatiine 1x Coat or Arms.—A friend 
has requested me to ask the following question in 
*N. & Q. L know nothing about the subject my- 
self, and I have written down the query from his 
dictation. I must, accordingly, trust to others to 
direct me, or rather my friend, aright. What con- 
venient manual is there, in any language, of the 
laws observed in foreign countries with regard to 
marshalling in coats of arms ? 

JonaTaan Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 

[Consult Guigard’s ‘Bibliothéque Heraldique de la 
France,’ Paris, 1861.] 


ORIGINAL OF E RENcH Battap Wantev.—I 
should like to know where to find the French 
original of the ballad that begins— 

Louise, have you forgotten yet 
The corner of the flowery land, 
The ancient garden where we met, 
My hand that trembled in your hand? 
And which ends thus :— 
Alas! for one and all of ua, 
Marie, Louise, Christine forget, 
Our bower of love is ruinous, 
And I alone remember yet. 
I had some idea that it was a translation from 
Henry Murger, but I have searched his ‘ Les 
Nuits d’Hiver’ in vain. M., 8. 


James Srx, M.A.—In the chancel of Holy Cross 
Church, Canterbury, there is a tablet to the memory 
of “James Six, M. A., and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.” He died at Rome Dec. 14, 
1786, where he was buried. “A monument erected 
there by a friend and countryman bears honour- 
able testimony to his amiable virtues and his exten- 
sive learning.” Is anything now known of this 
monument in Rome, or of the friend who erected 
it? J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Joun Dopp.—Mar. Sotty was kind enough to 
give me some information respecting this friend of 


aud in most biographies of that | 


killed in | 


| 

| Horace Walpole (born 1717), but I still want to 
know his parentage. His arms, crest, and motto, 
as I have them on his book-plate, are identical 
with those of ‘‘ Dod of Edge, Chester.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


| Hexameters.—Which are the chief English 
poems written in hexameters ; and where could I 
find essays on the failure of tbat rhythm in Eng- 
lish ? E. L. F. 
Armagh, Ireland. 


Tae Buessine or Recimentat CoLtours.— 

“On the 7th of October new colours were presented 
to the Ist Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers by Lady 
Albertha Edgecumbe. For the first time since the 
Reformation the colours were blessed.” 

A paragraph to this effect appeared in the 
Morning Post a few days after the event. Can 
any one tell me whether this is actually the first 
occasion since the Reformation? Were not the 
colours blessed in the reign of Queen Mary? If 
not, when was the last occasion? ViILToNIUs, 


Kine Caarves I, anp THE Battles oF 
Newsury.—Can any of your readers tell me 
which house in Whitchurch (Hants) was occupied 
by King Charles on the eve of one of the battles of 
Newbury ? A. & YV. % 


Jounson anv Rott’s ‘ Dicrionary.’—I should 
be glad to know what evidence, if any, there is 
that Dr. Johnson was the author of the preface to 
Rolt’s ‘ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,’ wy 
lished about 1750, E. G. 


Heratpic.—Gules, on a chevron argent three 
estoils azure; on a canton of the second a grey- 
hound’s head erased, sable, collared or (!); all 
within a bordure, engrailed, or. These arms were 
granted temp. Henry VIII. to one Thomas Whit...... 
of Hasleton (?), in the county of Cambridge. The 
name occurs twice in the grant, but the last part 
is obliterated in both cases. What is the name 
of the family ? L. L. K 


Hull. 


De Vit. Famity.—Can any one give me infor- 
mation about the De Vil family ? Who were the 
parents of Sir Henry De Vil, King’s Agent at 
Brussels in 1641 ? And was the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at the expedition to the Isle of Rhe in 1627? 

M. Le M. 


“¢Ecisapeta, Reine v’Ausion.”  Narratio. 
Epique en Douze Livres. Par Le Baron de Biel- 
feld. 1769.”—Can any of your correspondents say 
if this has been printed? The MS. in my posses- 
sion is evidently prepared for the printer. Who 
was the Baron de Bielfeld? He alludes in his 
introduction to other works which have been 
| favourably received. This introduction is in the 
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high-flown phraseology of the period, and very 

flattering to the British nation—rather fulsome, 

nevertheless, F. W. Cosens. 
Melbury Road, W. 


Towrrs.—Who is the Mr. Towers referred to 
in the following sentence, taken from a speech by 
§. H. Burdett in 1820, at his trial at Leicester? 
“ When Mr. Towers published his appeal in favour 
of the Church of England, the Attorney-General 
of that day, aiming at the re-establishment of 
Popery, pronounced that work to be a libel.” 


- 


Davip Martiy, Excraver.—In Hunter's 
‘ Hallamshire,’ p. 11, it is said that “David Martin, 
a draughtsman of some merit, engraved in a hard 
style six views of scenery in the environs [of Shef- 
field).” I have these engravings. They are dated 
1791. I presume that this is the artist of whom 
an account is given in Redyrave’s ‘ Dict. of Artists,’ 
1874. Ishould be glad to know if these engrav- 
ings ever appeared as illustrations to a book. 

8S. O. Appy. 


‘Kitty or Coreraine.’—Can any of your 
numerous readers oblige me with the name of the 
author ? H. Astitey Harpince. 


Grimatp1.—At the sale of Mr. Carnaby’s library 
I recently purchased, with many portraits, cha- 
racter prints, playbills, cuttings, &c., an interest- 
ing biographical MS. sketch of the three Grimaldis, 
by J. Winston, manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
written, if I may judge by the watermark on the 
paper, in 1837. Has the matter ever been used or 
printed ? Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Sovuruerne, THe Lyric Port.—Who was this 
writer, commemorated by Drayton in his first ode ? 
Southerne I long thee spare 
yet wish thee well to fare, 
who me pleased'st greatly 
as first, therefore more rare, 
handling thy harpe neatly, 
In the margin Southerne is called “an English 
lyricke.” I only know of one Edmund Southerne, 
who published a book on bees in 1593. 

Ihave quoted from ‘ Poemes Lyrick and Pas- 
torall,’ a book to be reverenced by all lovers of 
English literature, not only on account of its 
excessive rarity, but because it contains the first 
impression of Drayton’s stirring ‘Ode on the 
Battle of Agincourt,’ which, as Mortimer Collins 
pointed out,* formed a model for Tennyson’s ode 
on Balaclava. Drayton’s lovely lyrics — over- 
shadowed by the massive weight of the ‘ Poly- 
olbion’ and the ‘ Heroical Epistles’—are too little 
known. W. F. Pripveavx. 

Calcutta. 





* ‘Thoughts in my Garden,’ vol. ii, p. 244. 


Morean, or Lampeta.—John Bedingfeld, of 
| Halesworth, who was born in 1595 and died in 
| 1688, married Joyce, daughter and coheir of 
Edward Morgan, of Lambeth. Any genealogical 
| motes relating to the Morgan family would be 
most acceptable. J. J. Howarp. 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, 


Tae Mape.eine AnD Napo.eon I.—Baedeker, 
in his ‘Guide to Paris and Environs’ (seventh 
edit., p. 73), after stating that the foundation of the 
Madeleine was laid by Louis XV, in 1764, says 
the Revolution found the edifice unfinished, and the 
works were suspended ; but Napoleon I. ordered 
the building to be completed as a Temple of Glory, 
with the inscription, “ L’Empereur Napoléon aux 
soldats de la grande armée.” He further adds 
that after the events of 1814 Louis XVIII. did 
not alter the plan, but proposed to make it an 
expiatory church to the memory of Louis XVI., 
Louis XVIJ., Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
Elisabeth. I find, however, in ‘The Memoirs of 
the Empress Marie Louise,’ from the French of 
Imbert de Saint-Amand (London, 1886, pp. 332, 
333), a distinct statement that when M. Molé told 
the emperor that he understood the latter intended 
it as a temple to Glory, the emperor replied, “* So 
people do think; but I intend it as an expiatory 
monument for the murder of Louis XVI.” As the 
Madeleine is so well known to visitors to Paris, I 
think these discrepancies in its history ought to 
be cleared up. Can any of your readers say which 
writer correctly records Napoleon’s views and con- 
duct in this matter ? 

Freperick E, Sawrer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Marmion.—Can any of your readers inform me 
what heraldic device would represent that of Lord 
Marmion (of Scott’s poem)? or, in other words, 
What heraldic design would it be suitable for me 
to apply for the decoration of the shield of Lord 
Marwion ? C. A. ©. 


Ivy Hatcu: Icutsam.—There is a hamlet in 
this parish called Ivy Hatch. Can any of your 
readers explain this prefix? a.p. 1439 it was 
written “ Hevy-hatch”; in 1515, “le Hycronich ”; 
in 1572, * Heavyheach.” 

There is a conflict also as to the derivation of 
Ightham—whether it be the hamlet of the eyot 
on which the mote is built, or eight hamlets, which 
are distinctly traceable. It was formerly spelt 
Eyteham, Esteham, Eightham. ds E. 


Retic or Epwarp tHe Conressor.—The gold 
cross and chain taken out of the Confessor’s coffin 
in 1685, and given to James II., were carried by 
him to France, and after his death became the 
property of a church or convent. One of the 
Westminster vergers, who has been in the Abbey 
since 1851, told me that some twenty-five years 
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ago a visitor told him it had been shown to him | 
with much pride by the present possessors, but | 
the foreign name escaped the verger entirely. All 
he could tell me was he believed it to be some- 
where near Paris. Can any one help me to find 
out about this relic ? Newure Mactaeay. 


Persian Costume.—In Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ men- 
tion is made of King Charles II.’s first appearance 
at Court in a Persian costume, a fashion which 
appears to have been adopted for a short time. 
At Arley Hall, Cheshire, there is a portrait of Sir 
George Warburton (created a baronet in 1660) in 
the Persian dress exactly as described by Evelyn. 
Can any of your correspondents kindly inform me 
whether elsewhere amongst the known family por- 
traits of that period there are any in the dress 
alluded to? R. E. Ecerron-Warsurton. 


AvrTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Who make of life one ceaseless holiday, 
Wordsworth a cowslip fair, but sweet as the rarest in 
gardens ; 
And, if a common flower, with an Ariel's voice in its 
calyx, 
A gleam of sunshine ‘mid the hills, 
All islanded in shadow ; 
A cowslip nodding (') all alone 
In a green wayside meadow, &c. 

Which equires call potter, and which men call prose. 
Quoted by Scott in ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ chap. 
xxxvi. 

They* stood around 
The throne of Shakespeare, sturdy but unclean. 
JONATHAN BovucHIER, 


Replies. 


‘RULE BRITANNIA.’ 
(7™ S. ii, 4, 132, 410.) 

If a suggestion of difference of opinion, and a 
petition for evidence to support strong statements, 
are to be held to constitute “an attack,” and are 
to be so answered, there is an end to calm discussion 
in these peaceful columns. Mr, Cuaprecu says 
that I “advocate the claim of David Mallet” to 
the authorship of the words of ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 
I do nothing of the sort. I wrote simply in the 
interests of truth and accurate information. I 
said, “ His claim while he lived was undisputed. 
If it is incompatible with any new evidence, I 
would venture to ask, What is that new evidence ? 
Let us see it and weigh it fairly,” &. Mr. Cuarp- 
PELL, however, without exhibiting any new facts, 
confines himself to general statements :—* In 1748 
James Thomson, the poet, died from fever, and that 
suggested to Mallet the idea of robbing his friend 
and fellow-countryman of his share of the credit,” 

a truly diabolical idea, happily not proved, and, 








* J.e, the great sixteenth and seventeenth century 
dramatists. 








indeed, impossible of proof. Again, “ Everybody 
knew that the ode had been written by Thomson, 
who gave the words to Arne to set to music.’ If 
so, why did not “everybody” say so? Who did 
say so in the lifetime of Mallet ? 

I pointed out that the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
when this matter was first discussed — said, 
“Mallet wrote the ‘celebrated ode.’” Mr. 
CHAPPELL says, “ As the late Editor, Mr. Thoms, 
was a personal friend of mine, I told him at once 
that...... Mallet had nothing to do with it.” Well, 
that being so, it is rather odd that Mr. Thoms did 
never correct his previous statement. Perhaps he, 
too, would have preferred evidence to “ being 
told.” That we cannot now know. 

Mr. CHapre.t politely says that Dinsdale and 
I “seem not to understand that an ode is neces- 
sarily a song.” I cannot answer for poor Dinsdale, 
for he, too, has long ago joined the majority; but, 
for my own part, though, perhaps to Mr, Crap- 
PELL’s surprise, I do know the derivation of ode, 
I must distinctly dispute the proposition that it is 
“ necessarily a song.” Turning to the first dic- 
tionary at hand (Stormonth), I find ‘‘ Ode, a short 
poem on a given subject, confined to the expression 
of sentiment or imaginative thought, only admit- 
ting narrative incidentally, and longer and more 
varied than the song or ballad ; a lyric poem.” 
This seems to me a fair definition ; but that a 
“lyric poem” is “ necessarily a song” I cannot 
admit ; and few, I think, will agree to that defini- 
tion, except in the sense in which a poet is often 
called a “ singer.” The point of the argument is 
that Mallet, having called ‘Rule Britannia’ an 
ode in one place, would be unlikely to call it a 
song in another; and this clearly is apparent to 
Mr. Cuappett, who endeavours to show that he 
would probably, or might, do so. 

I will not follow Mr. Cuarretct into the other 
issues which he raises, nor attempt to whitewash 
Mallett, as I have neither the wish nor the power 
todo. I keep to my original point, that sufficient 
evidence, if 1 may say so without offence, is yet 
wanting to prove that he did not write the words 
of ‘ Rule Britannia,’ JuLiAN MarsHALl, 


In the Aldine edition of Thomson's ‘ Works,’ 
vol. ii. p. 250, there is the atoning note + ith 
reference to ‘ Rule Britannia’: 

“The authorship of this song has been disputed, but 
it is very ge nerally assigned to Thomson, and was actually 
published in Edinburgh with bis initials in the sec -ond 
editi on of a well-known song-book, entitled ‘ The 
Charmer,’ during Mallet’s lifetime ; and although even 
then it was popular, and Mallet had several friends in 
Edinburgh, he did not lay claim to the authorship, or 
dispute its having been written by Thomson.’ 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 





Bourn (7™ §. ii. 389, 477).—Until we know 
“that Shakspere preferred the sound of bowrne to 
distinguish the sound of borne, a boundary,” it is 
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premature to offer guesses why he did so,“ because, 
you see, perhaps he didn’t.” Of Shakspere’s own 
spelling we know nothing: what we do know is 
that the printers of the First Folio in 1623 
printed the word thrice as borne, thrice as bourne 
(the seventh instance is in ‘ Pericles,’ and so not in 
F. 1). As borne is the original, bourne the corrupt 
spelling, one might guess (if guessing were, as a 
rule, of any interest except to the guesser) that in 
borne the printers ‘‘ followed copy,” and in bourne 
misspelt the word, after the, to them, well-known 
word bourn(e), a stream. That the two words 
could be confused is seen by Dr. Johnson’s ex- 
ample, as well as by the fact that so many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ have apparently taken Milton’s 
“bosky bourn” to mean “ boundary,” whereas it 
actually means “ bushy burn-course,” what Kirke 
White calls a “busky dingle,” and what is well 
known in northern England as a “ busky burn,” 
in Scotland a “‘ buosie burn,” 7. ¢., a rivulet flowing 
through a ravine clothed and overhung with dense 
foliage—whence comes “ the noise as of a hidden 
brook in the leafy month of June.” 

It seems needful to repeat that there are two 
totally distinct words: first, our native word, the 
0.E. burna, M.E. burne and bourne, also spelt 
bowrne, boorne, and now, in the North, burn, in 
the South bourn or bourne. This is one of the 
common elements of English place-names, as 
(keeping to the South only) in Bourn, Bourne, 
Bournemouth, Bourne Valley, Eastbourne, West- 
bourne, Southbourne, Holborn, Tyburn, Eccles- 
bourne, Leybourne, Pangbourne, Ravensbourne, 
Sherborne, and the twenty-three or more Winter- 
bournes of Dorset, Wilts, and the adjacent counties. 
For this common word I want no references, to 
Milton or any other author, having ten times as 
many as I can use, from King Alfred to Jefferies’s 
* Wild Life,’ where the bournes of the chalk downs 
are so well described. But, secondly, there is the 
word with which my query is concerned, the French 
word borne (going back to O.F. bonne, bodne, and this 
through bodena, bodina, to late L. butina, “ land- 
mark, limes,” in the Ripuarian Laws). This Fr. 
word was retained by Lord Berners in translating 
Froissart (e.g., ‘‘boundes and bornes in the 
arlute of Calais,” “between the boundes and 
bournes followynge,” &c.). This word Shak- 
spere, as we have seen, uses seven times; but it 
has not yet been found, though diligently looked 
for, in any of his contemporaries, nor in any dic- 
tionary, till it is thus inserted by Bailey, ‘‘ Borns, 
Limits, Bounds, &c., Shakespear” (ed. 1742, not 
in 1721-1736), nor in literature till after 1727, 
1761, when it is obviously either a Shakspere 
quotation or a Shakspere reminiscence, especially 
of the ‘ Hamlet’ passage— 

The vndiscouered Countrey, from whose Borne 
No Traueller returnes. 


The important questions are (1) Is this borne, 





bourne, “limit,” to be found anywhere between 
1523 and the eighteenth century, except in Shak- 
spere? (2) If not, where is Shakspere likely to 
have got the word? Was it, for instance, a term 
of Anglo-French law? I cannot find that it was. 
May I point out that nothing at all bearing upon 
these questions has yet been produced, and ask 
that if anything is known, it may be sent to me 
direct, as the word is in Part III., which has for 
some time been all in type, and cannot wait. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


SwaKspEARIAN Worps (7" §S, ii. 424).— 
Surely one who says, “ Bale, A.-S. bealu, is 
the same as the Lat. malum, an evil,” may be 
asked to explain. They cannot be cognate in 
any ordinary sense, for the 6 would answer not 
to m, but to f, according to Grimm’s law, and 
the vowels ea and @ will not do. And the 
Teutonic cognates of bealu prevent my believing 
it to be a mere derivative of malum. Are we 
to accept the assertion without any explanation ? 
And then the illustrations make the matter so 
much more difficult: “ and m constantly inter- 
change.” How do they change? Which is changed 
into the other? If diribeo does become dirimeo 
in Latin, does malum in Latin become bealu in 
English by a like change? When ob-mitto loses a 
b and takes the form -mitto, is there any likeness 
between this simple softening of pronunciation and 
“ba- is same as ma-”? If Skander-beg is “Turkish” 
from “zeyas,” does it follow that m of Greek becom- 
ing 6 in u Greek word pronounced bya Turk illus- 
trates m of Latin being the same as 6 in English 
in a land distant from the Latins and where Latin 
was not spoken? And even if bl of black does not 
answer to a Greek A, still how can black and 
bealu at one and the same time be “the same as 
malum”? If the real derivation of black is here 
found, let us have it shown out clearly according 
to some good sound laws of interchange. I am not 
sure if bale and black are both derived from malum 
by G. N. C., and, if so, which he thinks to be the 
earlier form, or how one of these forms is got from 
the other. O. W. Tancock. 

In this communication we are informed of the 
following “ facts”: (1) The Eng. bale is the same 
as the Lat. malus; (2) dirimeo (which does not 
exist) is the same as the Lat. diribeo (dirimo is 
probably meant); (3) the Lat. magnus is the 
same as the Turkish beg; (4) lief is the same 
word as love, life, &c., but differing in meaning 
conventionally. Comment is needless. 

CeLer. 

Genoa (7% §, ii. 368).—The ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (ninth edition) has the following 
bibliography of Genoa. Bartolommeo Fazio and 
Jacopo Bracelli, of the fifteenth century,and Paolo 
Partenopeo, Jacopo Bonfadio, Oberto Foglietta, 
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and Agostino Giustiniano, of the sixteenth, Pan- 
ganetti and Accinelli and Gaggero, ecclesiastical 
historians. 
Brequigny. Histoire des Révolutions de Genes jusqu’ 
‘ . 


. Serra, La Storia dell’ Antica Liguria e di Genova. 

834. 

: Varesi. Storia della Republica di Genova sino al 1814. 
835-9. 

Canale, Storia dei Genoves:, 1844-5; Nuova Istoria 
della Republica di Genova, 1858 ; Storia della Rep. di 
Genova dall’ anno 1528 al 1550, 1874 

Blumenthal, Zur Verfassungs-und Verwaltungs- 
geschichte Genuas im 12 Jahrhundert. 1872. 

Mallison, Studies from Genoese History. 1875. 
Other works, dealing with various special parts of 
the history, are also mentioned. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Proverss AnD Sayinos (2™4 §, xi, 264; 6" S. 
xi. 90, 196; 7 8. ii. 398).—Not being well 
versed in the literature of proverbs, I do not know 
whether or not attention has been drawn to tise 
fact that Bracton, writing in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, affords evidence of an earlier 
form of the proverb “ First catch your hare,” &c. 
In book iv. tit. i. c, 21, § 4 (Rolls edition, iii. 234), 
he says, “Et vulgariter dicitur, quod primo oportet 
cervum capere, et postea, cum captus fuerit, illum 
excoriare.” 

I may add that he also uses a similar phrase to 
Prevention is better than cure.” In book vy. 
ce. 10, § 14 (vol. vi. p. 104), he remarks, “ Cum 
melius et utilius sit in tempore occurrere quam 
post causam vulneratam quaerere remedium.” 

W. H. Srevensoy. 


Tue Brive Brayxet (7™ §. ii. 289).—In the 
‘ Dictionary of Modern Slang, &c.,’ published by 
John Camden Hotten in 1860, “ blue blanket” is 
given as ‘a rough overcoat made of coarse pilot 
cloth.” Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, 


The expression used by Defoe appears suggested 
by— 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 
* Macbeth,’ I. vii. 
A. G. Rein. 


Auchterarder. 


Newton anp THe Appte (7 §. ii. 328, 397). 
—If Newton asked himself the question, “‘ Why 
does an apple fall?” he might have found the 
answer in Shakspere (‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ LV. 
ii.) :— 

, But the strong base and building of my love 

Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. 


Witwiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 








ARCHDEACON AND WyviLLe (7" §. i, 208, 296; | 
ii, 55).—I thank Mr, Anous for answering part | 


[7 8, IL. Deo, 18, 86, 


of my question, andjfor effectually disposing of Mr. 
Ellis’s erroneous idea that identity of bearing is 


| any proof of consanguinity. The five or seven 


chevrons of Clare are supposed to have originated 
the use of these ordinaries in England, but no 
connexion has ever been shown to exist between 
that house and the Fitzhughs, Wyvilles, or Arch- 
deacons. Arms must have been very loosely used 
in the fourteenth century, for Sir Henry Fitzhugh 
in 1308 was the first of his family who used 
three chevronels, and two years later (2 Edw. II.) 
he bore at the tournament of Stepney the same 
coat as his uncle Randolph Fitzhenry, “ Az. fretty 
or, on a chief or a label of three points gules,” 
while other members of his family, Brian Fitz 
Alan of Bedale, bore “ Barry of gules and or of 
eight pieces,” and Conan d’Aske ‘‘ Or, three bars 
azure.” For the sake of those who are losing faith 
in the ‘‘ science of fools with long memories,” will 
some of your learned correspondents explain such 
heraldic absurdities, and say what were the ori- 
ginal arms of the house of Ravensworth, of 
whose origin and descent so little appears to be 
known to Dugdale and the older heralds, 
Ipa M. Casn, 


Jonun Conttnson, Historian or Somerset 
(7™ §, ii, 388).—Under the heading ‘Old World 
Gleanings’ an antiquarian column, edited by Dr. 
Hardman, which appears weekly in the Saturday 
edition of the Bristol Times and Mirror, there 
was printed in April, 1883, in reply to a query, 
a notice of John Collinson, some balf column in 
length, to which I would refer H. Biographical 
details concerning this historian are scanty in 
the extreme. E. E. B. 

Brappury, THE Crown (7™ 8. ii. 429),—Ac- 
counts seem to differ very much respecting the date 
of this pantomimist’s death. Besides those referred 
to by your correspondent W. J. L., I find that 
Walter Donaldson, who knew Bradbury, states in 
his ‘ Recollections of an Actor,’ 1864, pp. 161, 162, 
“ Ducrow buried him (Bradbury) in 1834 in London, 
and followed, with his establishment, to the grave 
the man that had often set the theatre in a roar.” 
Notwithstanding this positive assertion, I am very 
much inclined to accept the date given by the ‘ Era 
Almanac,’ viz., July 21, 1831, as correct. ‘The 
Life of Grimaldi’ is by no means a safe guide, 
except where the notes are concerned, und they 
frequently contradict the author or editor point 
blank. The statement about Bradbury’s death 
occurs in the book as originally published, and not 
in the notes, so is less to be depended upon. 
Donaldson, I fear, trusted almost entirely to his 
memory, having no means of verifying his dates, 
and in such matters it is very apt to be treacherous, 
Now I understand that Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
furnishes the ‘ Era Almanac’ with all particulars 
regarding chronology, remarkable events, &c., and 
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he is an undoubted and most accurate authority. 
Again, while Dickens and Donaldson merely give 
the year of the clown’s death, the ‘Era Almanac’ 
states, ‘* Bradbury, clown, July 21, 1831, aged 57.” 
Does not this look very like as if some tombstone 
or parish register had been referred to and copied ? 
Iam sorry | cannot find more definite information 
to give W. J. L., but though I have many books in 
which Bradbury is mentioned, none but those 
named above profess to give the date of his death. 
All, however, ayree in saying that he was in poor 
circumstances when he died. 
Avex. E, Burvyert. 


He died on July 21, 1831, in Royal Row, West- 
minster, aged 54. See Gent, Mag., vol. ci. pt. ii. 
p. 187. G. F. R. B. 


Rartways (7 §, ii.364).—The paragraph quoted 
by Mr. Watrorp dating from 1804 is interesting, 
but it is only one of a long series of tentative efforts 
to realize what was ultimately accomplished by the 
native untaught genius of George Stephenson. 
Like all other great inventions, the origin of the 
railway is shrouded ian mystery, and may be traced 
to a very small and feeble germ. 

Mr. Smiles* informs us, on the authority of one 
of the Harleian MSS., that wooden rails were 
employed by one Mr. Beaumont in 1630 to con- 
struct a waggon way at the Northern Collieries. 
Cast iron plate rails are stated to have been laid 
down at Whitebaven in 1738. At the time of the 
battle of Preston Pans, in 1745, the position of 
General Cope was intersected by a tramroad ex- 
tending betweep the Tranent coalpits and the 
harbour of Cockenzie. In 1789, the edge rail (cast 
iron) was introduced by Mr. William Jessop, 
which was further improved by Mr. Benjamin 
Outram in 1800. 

Oa Dec. 3, 1800, there is an entry in the Records 
of the Corporation of Liverpool to the following 
effect. “Upon reading the report of the Dock 
Committee that the Surveyor had laid before them 
a scheme for forming a waggon way or railed road 
for conveying stone from the quarry, &c., to the 
dock...... Resolved that the said scheme be carried 
into immediate execution.” About the same time 
John Rennie had adopted railways for the trans- 
mission of materials in the construction of the 
London Docks. In 1803 he constructed the Croy- 
don and Merstham Railway, worked by donkeys 
and mules. 

In 1803 the first locomotive was constructed 
by Trevithick to haul the minerals along the 
Pen-y-darran tramway in South Wales, 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
opened on Sept. 27, 1825, since which date the 
progress of the railway system has been triumphant, 
effecting in less than fifty years a greater amount of 





* ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ iii, 5, 





change than in any previous thousand years in 
the history of the world. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The railway, or iron tramway, from Coalpit 
Heath to the Somersetshire Avon was completed 
in accordance with the proposal to which Mr, 
Watrorp draws attention, and is still in existence, 
or was in the year 1878, For some distance it runs 
parallel to the Midland line from Mangotstield to 
Bath. Mr. Watrorp will fied this tramway 
mentioned in‘The Midland Railway’ (fourth edit.), 
by F. S. Williams, and further notes on the 
subject of the earliest railways are given in ‘ Our 
Iron Roads,’ a most interesting book by the same 
author. H. S. 


Brrevecia: Brrataw: Buriaw (6"§. xii. 510; 
7" §. i. 154).—The observations of your corre- 
spondents seem to throw some light on the name 
of a Sussex hundred, viz, Lindfield Barleigh 
Arches, as to which I had long been puzzling. 
This hundred contains only the parish of Lindfield, 
otherwise known as Lyndfield Southmalling, alias 
Lyndfield Burly Archers, alias Darches (see Bur- 
rell MS., Brit. Mus. 5683 Add., p. 509). It 
was no doubt part of the large manor of South- 
malling (Mellinges in Domesday). In a fine of 
27 George III. the manor is called Southmalling 
Lindfield Burleigh Arches. The church was a 
peculiar of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
perhaps accounts for the word “ Arches” (being a 
reference to the Court of Arches). If it be correct 
that the burlaw or birelaw is a proof of Danish 
occupation, it is a curious coincidence that a short 
distance from Lindfield is a place called Danehill, 
which gives the name to another hundred, Danehill 


Horsted. Burleigh is apparently another form of 
Burlaw, Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton. 


“En riure” (7% §, ii, 367, 434).—With all 
deference to Carr. James, there is, I think, a fatal 
objection to his ingenious explanation of this term, 
“the guns of a line-of-battle ship being arranged 
one above the other like the keys of a flute”; and 
that is, that in every case where I have found it 
used in naval works (and my reading in that class 
of literature has been pretty extensive) it is always 
in reference to a temporary arrangement ; such 
and such a vessel “being then en flute.” This 
could not have been the case in the Santissima 
Trinidad, for here this unusual arrangement of 
guns was distinctly structural. May I ask him 
for his authority for this statement? I find no 
reference to this peculiarity in Southey’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ or in Campbell’s ‘ Lives,’ where this cele- 
brated vessel is especially mentioned ; neither am 
I aware of coming across it in other allusions to 
this ship. Mr. Warp’s explanation is undoubtedly 
the right one, and agrees with my own supposition, 

Aurrep Dowson. 
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Sr. Anprew’s Cross (7 §. ii. 388).—Heraldic- 
ally the first of the two crosses in this query is the 
correct form. The St. Andrew’s cross, or saltire, 
or diagonal cross, is a combination of a bend with 
the bend sinister, and contains a fifth of the field. 
The bend is formed by two parallel lines drawn 
diagonally, at equal distances from the fesse point, 
from the dexter chief to the sinister base, the 
sinister bend from the sinister chief to the dexter 
base. See an instance of the St. Andrew’s cross in 
the Union Jack in Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry,’ p. 26. 
To speak non-heraldically, the lines are from 
corner to corner, and the angles of intersection are 
nearly, if not quite, right angles. But where a 
shield is elongated and narrowed, as when there 
are many coats in one shield, the saltire will be 
squeezed together, having two very acute and two 
very obtuse angles, as represented in the second 
figure of the query. Newton, in his ‘ Heraldry,’ 
1846, p. 35, thus accounts for the adoption of the 
saltire as the national ensign of Scotland :— 

“ When Achaius, King of the Scots, and Hungus, King 
of the Picts, joined their forces to oppose the invasion 
of Athelstane, the Saxon King of England, and the 
leaders addressed themselves to God and their patron 
saint, there appeared in the blue firmament of heaven 
the figure of the white cross on which St. Andrew had 
suffered. Hence presuming from this heavenly vision 
that their prayers were favourably received, the soldiers 
became so animated that they fought with enthusiastic 
courage, and defeated the Saxon invaders, who left their 
king Athelstane dead upon the field of battle. This is 
reported to have happened in East Lotbian, in the year 
940, and that the white cross saltire upon an azure field 
has ever since been carried as the insignia of the Scot- 
tish nation.” 

Mrs. Jameson, ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ 
i. 226, ed. 1857, speaks of it as the transverse 
cross (crux decussata), and as fixed by tradition 
and usage, though Michael Angelo has departed 
from it in the figure of St. Andrew in the ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ as have other Italian masters, and 
early authorities are not agreed as to the form of 
the cross on which the martyr suffered. In the 
engraving she gives after Peter Vischer the cross 
which St. Andrew holds is more like the second of 
the query, and for ecclesiastical purposes this is 
probably more suitable, and generally adopted. 

W. E. Buckwey. 


Alban Butler observes, as to the actual cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew :— 


“Tt is the common opinion that the cross of St. An- 
drew was in the form of the letter X, styled a cross 
decussate, composed of two pieces of timber crossing 
each other obliquely in the middle. That such crosses 
were sometimes used is certain ; yet no clear proofs are 
produced as to the form of St. Andrew’s cross.” 





So the letter X was taken as the type. Accord- 
ingly Gretser (‘De Cruce,’ I. i. p. 2, Ingoldst., 
1598) observes :-— 

“ Crux decussata est in qua duo ligna directa et equa- 
bilia inter se obliquantur, cujus formam refert litera X, 





qua, ut ait Isidorus (‘Orig.,’ I. iii.), ‘ in figura crucem, 
et in numero decem demonstrat’; bec vulgo Andreana 
vocatur, quod vetus traditio sit in hac S. Andream fuisse 
necatum. 

Lipsius (‘De Cruce,’ I. vii. p. 28, Antv., 1597) 
gives a figure of St. Andrew on the cross, in which 
the arms do not approach closely; and the same 
occurs in Ribadeneira, ‘ Fleurs des Vies des Saints’ 
(Paris, 1660, t. ii. p. 398). The various forms of 
the cross in art and legend may be seen in Mrs, 
Jameson’s ‘ History of our Lord’ (vol. ii. pp. 314- 
324, Lond., 1864). Here (p. 323) the first of the 
two forms in ‘ N. & Q.’ is given ; but in ‘Sacred 
and Legendary Art, by the same writer (1857, 
vol. i. p. 22), an engraving after Peter Vischer 
(a.D. 1460-1530) represents the second. It seems 
as if the general form of the illustration, in which 
there is a decussate cross, were the principal point, 
but the exact form which it assumed of secondary 
importance. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tae Duet in ‘Hamer’ (7" §. ii. 389).— 
Apropos to this, may an ignorant inquirer ask, 
Was the left-hand dagger (main gauche) used in 
England with the rapier in the sixteenth century ? 
How was the main gauche held—with the point 
upward, like a sword, or downward like a dagger! 
Were dagyers with indented blades (brise-épée) 
used except in Germany, and were they used in 
duels ? 

Was the manner of fencing that of the Italian 
school, as I presume there was no French school 
then in existence ; and did the Italian school of 
that day resemble the same school of to-day ?—that 
is, when en garde the sword arm extended straight 
from the shoulder, the legs very much bent, and 
the first two fingers grasping the bar one sees on 
most rapiers just under the guard and at right 
angles to the blade. Or was the position when 
en garde more like that of the modern French 
school, the arm slightly bent, point on a level with 
adversary’s eyes, weight thrown on left leg, so that 
right leg is only slightly bent ? C. E. D. 

[Much of the information you seek will be found in 
Egerton Castle's ‘ Schools and Masters of Fence ’ (G. Bell 
& Sons, 1885). It appears certain that rapier and dagger 
were in use in England at the close of the sixteenth 
century. } 


Titties : Copnam AnD Ita (7 S. ii, 427).— 
With regard to the title of Ilay or Ila, the only 
one of the two concerning which Mr. J. 
Sranpish Harty makes inquiry with which I 
propose at present to deal, | must remark that 
in Burke’s ‘Dormant and Extinct Peerages’ 


| (1866) he would have found Campbell, Earl of 


Ilay, and have been referred to the current 
* Peerage’ for particulars of the life of the single 
holder of the title of Ilay in the peerage of Scot- 
land. The earl was Archibald, brother and even- 
tually heir of John, Duke of Argyle and Green- 


| wich, whom he succeeded in his Scottish ducal 
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honours as third duke in 1743, having himself 
been created Earl and Viscount of Ilay, Lord 
Oransay, Dunoon, and Arase, in 1706. The Duke 
of Argyle, Earl of Ilay, died s.p.l. in 1761, and at 
his death the earldom and other titles of the 
ceation of 1706 became extinct. 

A biographical sketch of the duke and earl is 
to be found in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation,’ s.v. 
“Campbell, Archibald, Dake of Argyle,” with a 
cross reference at “Ilay.” As the earl was in 1708 
appointed an Extraordinary Lord of Session, and 
in 1710 Lord Justice General, there is also a bio- 
graphy in Lord Hailes’s ‘ Senators of the College of 
Justice’ (reprinted Edinb., 1849), where Lord 
Ilay may be traced in the index of titles under 
“Tlay.” In the body of the sketch Lord Hailes, 
who was a contemporary, uses the form Islay, 
which is also the usual modern orthography. The 
name is, and has been, variously written as Islay, 
Isla, Ilay, Ila, and sometimes Ile. It may be 
worth noting that by a seeming typographical 
error Sir Bernard Burke gives Oct. 29, 1706, as 
the date of creation of the earldom of Ilay, instead 
of Oct. 19 as Lord Hailes. In his ‘ New Peerage,’ 
in course of publication in the Genealogist (vol. ii., 
NS., 1885), G. E. C. rightly follows Lord Hailes, 
and this offers an additional source of information 
for Mr. J. Stanpisa Hay concerning the earl- 
dom of Ilay, which he will find described s.v. 
“ Argyll, third Duke,” a separate account being 
given of the titles of 1706. The title of Arase, 
under the form of Arras, Arrass, or Aros, had been 
created in 1660, in the person of Alneas Mac- 
donnell of Glengarry, and had become extinct, 
1680, on the death, s.p., of the only Lord Mac- 
donnell and Arrass. ©. H, E. Carmicuast, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Mr. Haty has not looked far enough. All that 
he wants is recorded in the ordinary peerages, and 
how he has missed it I do not know. 

Lord Cobham was Richard Temple, created 
Viscount Cobham 1718, died s.p. 1749, when the 
title went to his eldest sister, Mrs. Grenville, and 
is now in her descendant, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The descendant of the second sister, Lord 
Lyttelton, is heir presumptive. Lord Ila or Ilay 
was Archibald Campbell, created Earl of Ilay 
1706, succeeded his brother as Duke of Argyll 
1743, died s.p. 1761, when the title of Ilay became 
extinct. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[Very many contributors are thanked for replies to 

the same effect. ] 


Lataers (3' §S, vii. 137).—A query was sent 
by L. B. C. more than twenty years ago as to the 
meaning of “He that wil pvrchas honors gayne 
myst ancient lathers stil mayntayne,” a bell inscrip- 
tion at Puncknowle, Dorset. No very satisfactory 


was looking over the old vestry book of Pitting- 
ton, Durham, now being edited for the Surtees 
Society by the learned vicar of that parish, I 
thought I bad found the true solution. In the 
earliest accounts the baldricks of the bells are 
always referred to e0 nomine, but later on they 
are called “leathers”; thus, in 1610, “ payed for 
« leather to the bell, ijs.”; 1615, “ payed for a bell 
lather, xxijd.” I think the same way of writing 
“leather” may very well be found even in such 
distant counties as Dorset and Durham, and that 
the sense of the passage may be, “ He that will 
ensure the praise due to good ringing will main- 
tain the old leathers or baldricks in good order,” 
or possibly it may be a manifesto in favour of the 
old method of attaching the clappers by baldricks, 
and against more recent ways of doing it. 
J. T. F. 





Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Precepence 1n Cuvurca (7 §. ii. 361).—It is 
not thought that the whole law of pews can be 
concisely stated. But the following extract from 
the judgment of Sir J. Nicholl in the leading case 
of Fuller v. Lune will show the grounds of the 
archbishop’s decision, and give the opinion of the 
eminent judge who delivered it upon the points of 
law or practice involved in the citations made by 
Sir J. A. Picton :— 

“The general duty of the churchwardens is to look to 
the general accommodation of the parish, consulting as 
far as may be that of all its inhabitants. The parishioners, 
indeed, have a claim to be seated according to their rank 
and station ; but the churchwardens are not, in providing 
for this, to overlook the claims of all the parishioners to 
be seated, if sittings can be afforded them. Accordingly 
they are bound, in particular, not to accommodate the 
higher class beyond their real wants, to the exclusion of 
their poorer neighbours, who are equally entitled to ac- 
commodation with the rest, though they are not entitled 
to equal accommodation, supposing the seats to be not 
all equally convenient.” 

The contentions about seats are by no means of 
recent origin. In the twelfth chapter of a synod 
at Exeter by Bishop Quivil, in 1287, it is as 
follows :— 

“Ttem audivimus quod propter sedilia in ecclesia 
rixantur multoties parochiani, duobus vel pluribus unum 
sedile vindicantes; propter quod grave scandalum et 
divinum sepius impeditur officium,”—Wilkins, ‘ Conc.,’ 
ad an, 

And accordingly he decreed that none should 
henceforth call any seat in the church his own 
except noblemen and patrons, but he who should 
come in first was to take his place where he chose. 
3efore that Bishop Grostéte had to provide, 
circ. 1240, that the laity did not usurp a place in 
the chancel :— 

“Ne laici stent vel sedeant inter clericos in cancello, 
dum divina ibidem celebrantur : nisi forte, ob reveren- 
tiam vel aliam rationabilem causam, hoc solis patronia 
permittatur.” —Browne’s append. ad ‘ Fasc, Rer, exp. 
et fugiend.,’ vol. ii, p. 413, Lond., 1690, 





explanation of lathers appeared. But to-day, as I 
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It has been stated that the first stroke which 
was struck against the old pew system in church 
was by the action of Dr. E. Burton, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, in reseating the church at 
Ewelme, then attached to the professorship. 

Ep. MarsHALtt. 


In reference to this subject it may be well to 
place on record the following award, which is well 
known to all who have studied the history of 
Cheshire, and especially of the neighbourhood of 
Congleton. I recopy it from a paper of my own 
on ‘Old Moreton Hall,’ which appeared in Once 
a Week in 1865 (vol. xii. p. 418), and is reprinted 
in my ‘ Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places,’ p. 173: 

“The division of the manor of Rode between the old 
family of Rode and the Moretons was probably the 
cause of some curious differences which arose between 
those two houses, and which were, it is to be hoped, set 
at rest by an ‘ awarde made in the fifth year of the reign 
of our soverain Lord, King Henry VIIL., by one William 
Brereton, Esq.’ These seem to have arisen out of the 
moot question of personal precedency, and they were 
settled rather comically on the following terms—that 
‘ whichever of the said gentlemen may dispend in lands 
by title of nheritance 10 marks or above more than the 
other, he shall have the pre-eminence of sitting in the 
Church, and in going in procession.’” 

This document, signed by Brereton, is still in the 
possession of the Moreton family. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I have read with much interest your corre- 
spondent’s article, and beg to send you a few 
passages in elucidation from a very good source, 
the extant vestry records of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, which are full of most valuable matter, 
ranging from 1570 onwards; indeed, some of 
St. Margaret’s (incorporated at the Dissolution) 
from 1538 remain :— 

“* 1603, February 14. For the placing of the 
vestrymen and their wives—they to sitte accord- 
ing to ancient usage.” 

“1610, September 24. The pews towards the 
south, where the vestrymen’s wives sit, shall be 
made larger into the aisle, and that no man shall 
stand in that aisle, but only maidservants and other 
women-kind.” 

No date, time of Laud. “ Petition of wardens 
and vestry for mediation between them and the 
Rev. Father in God W., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—the charges against them being that they 
did set up pews and galleries in the parish church,” 
&c., notably ‘‘ concerning the erection of a pew 
for the wife of one of the petitioners.” 

**1634. William Lock, register to the Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, inhibits Craft’s wife from sitting 
in his pew” (Craft’s, I suppose). 

1639. From a paper presented by the wardens to 
the Bishop of Winchester: “ We assure your Lord- 
ship that the pew wherein one Mrs. Ware sits and 


pew for women of far better rank and quality 
than she, and for such whose husbands pay far 
greater duties than hers, and hath been always 
reserved for some of the chiefest women who dwell 
on the Borough side of the said parish, and never 
any of the Bankside were placed there, the pews 
appointed for that liberty being for the most part 
all on the north side of the body of the church.” 
I would remark here that the parish was divided 
into three liberties—Boroughside, apparently in- 
habited by the most important class, so to speak ; 
Clink, in which were stews, bear-gardens, play- 
houses, &c. ; Paris Garden, of the same kind, but, 
if possible, still lower. These last two would be 
the Bankside 
Lastly, we have the Roxburghe ballad, vol. ii. 

p. 40,‘The Answer to the New-married Man,’ 
helping as to the previous quotations :— 

His wife shall then be seated 

In chureh at her desire ; 

Her husband he is sidesman, 

And sits within the quire. 

Then he is made churchwarden 

And placéd somewhat hier, 

Wittiam REnpte. 


Sir J. A. Picron’s interesting communication 
on ‘ Precedence in Church’ is a somewhat late 
account of what Chaucer, with his usual clearness, 
described in the fourteenth century. In the ‘ Pro- 
logue,’ ii. 376, allusion is made to the wives of the 
Haberdashers, Carpenters, &c.:— 

It is ful fair to ben yclept madame, 
And gon to vigilies al byfore, 
And han a mantel riallyche i-bore. 
And see also the position claimed by the Wyfe of 
Bath in ii, 449 :— 
In al the parieshe wyf ne was ther noon 
That to the offryng hyforn hire ehulde goon, 
Evidently the position in the church and the order 
in procession to approach the relics were always 
bones of contention. Paut Q. KarkeErk. 


Some further illustrations of troubles as to pre- 
cedency in church and the methods of settling 
them will be found in a tract from the pen of a 
well-known antiquary, ‘Some Account of Seats 





and Pews in Old Parish Churches of the County 

| Palatine of Lancaster, by John Harland, F.S.A. 

| (Manchester, 1863, 8vo., pp. 16). This was cir- 

| culated by the friends of the Free and Open Church 

| movement, and contains some very curious par- 

ticulars. Wituiam E, A, Axon. 
Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


Did not the late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilber- 
force), acting presumably upon the advice of his 
learned Chancellor, Sir Robert Phillimore, issue in- 
structions to churchwardens to recognize distinc- 
tions of social inequalities in alloting seats in parish 
churches? This must have been about twenty 


pleads to be placed, is and always hath been a/ years ago, and I cannot find the exact reference ; 
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lity but my impression is that his opinion was much | advocate for—Scotch ales and whiskey—bugs effectually 
> far the same as that which the Archbishop of York Se ae 4 moderate reform and 
vavs has expressed to the churchwardens at Beverley. | Nele bar phe eg ae 
J "pt NO. i — ’ . “urs, 2 » ia 
well ; Epwarp H., MARSHALL, M.A, | Melbourne ; calves head, Duke of Devonshire ; roast 
ever Hastings. beef, Lord Holland; roast pork,ex-Sheriff Salomons; goose, 
- . sia ” Hume for Middlesex— who will sell by auction a large 
om _Astiquity or Foornatt (7 §. ii, 26, 73, 116, | assortment of arithmetics and ri ady sotiennee~ianians 
z > 175, 256, 315).—It seems to have been customary | committee sits daily at—St. Giles’s Workhouse—wanted 
‘ded at one time to play football after baptisms, for | the lean of 20,000—bricks, to builders, by auction— 
_ two cases are recorded in the Sussex Archeological great failure in the City—abeconded with a large quantity 
in- Iections, In the : > wd | of cash—Count I Run—reward for his apprehension— 
isa Co ections, n the proof of age of Wm. Selwyne | cheap gin and—useful knowledge patronized by Lord 
Fi “ (baptized in 1403), a witness, John Hendyman, | Brougham.” 
4 ° ee , . - = 
) fty- »pose : » Ww » date : . 
bat aged fifty-four, dep sed that he knew the date, | qyo designer is C.J. G. W. H. Parrersoy. 
be because after the baptism he played football and Belfast. 
. broke his leg (Inq. post mort.,3 Hen. VL, No. 51,| | a . , ‘ 
_ cit, xv. S.A.C., 213). Again, as to the age of | Stowe, nm his ‘Memoranda,’ printed in Gairdner’s 
7 * Robert Tank (baptized 1404), John Coumbes re- | ‘Three Fifteenth Century Chronicles,’ p. 142, 
AD, members it because he was playing football after- | gives the following early instance of bill-posting. 
wards and broke his leg (Inq. p. m., 4 Hen. VI., | In 1567, 
No. 42, cit. xii., S.A.C., 43). | “The 4 daye of Maye, beyng Sonday, in the mornyngo 
Frepericx E. Sawyer. | W488 fownd sertayn bylls agaynst the Flemyngs that 
Brighton. latly had fled owt of Flaundars, with galowsys and, as it 
wer, hangynge of Flemyngs drawne in the same papars 
Crare (7 S, ii, 408).—H. M. will find some | Of by!ls. fyxid on pestes abowte the eltie, for the whiche 
. . . 9 . was t ve ig vate ce 7 
. information about crape in Beck’s ‘ Draper’s Dic- cue euahé walt locen ells a ne 
E. - ; ‘ - ew } onge u . ‘ 
ion tionary ’ (n. d.), p. 90. G. F. R. B. W. H. Srevensoy. 
late Posters (7 §. ii. 248, 312, 395).—Posters These are almost the only things that seem to 
ness, must have been common in London in 1837, for in | ™@ bowise to have grown, except in colouring, 
Pro- a lithographed and coloured broad-sheet, published | Neither in size, abundance, nor range of subjects, 
f the by Maclean, of the Haymarket, in August of that | €vem In villages, since my infancy, when they were 
year, 2 dead wall covered with gaily coloured bills called placards ; and I was told that in London 
gives the occasion for one of those “‘ cross-read- | the carrying of a board with two of them on top of 
ings” which used to be considered amusing. The|® pole was imposed on bad youths. The most 
posters lap over and partly cover each other, but | notable one then current was of W arren’s black- 
fe of enough of the printing remains uncovered to make | '9¢, 30, Strand, the huge “30” holding three 
a kind of continual statement when the bills are | U/lustrations of the idea that a polished boot should 
read downwards from the top of the wall to the | supersede all mirrors. In the bows of the “3” a 
ground. As showing what a London wall might | cock and a cat were each attacking its own image 
seder have been like fifty years ago in its announce- reflected in a boot ; while a larger boot served a 
ways ments a part of the “‘ cross-reading ” is quoted :— gentleman in the “0” as a shaving glass. A 
Ke “Theatre Royal—your vote and interest for Lord traveller from Egypt told me that either this es 
Palmerston—in the character of Cupid, after which a Day & Martin’s poster (I forget which), or an imita- 
) pre- ballet—action for libel, damages—300 dozen of cham- | tion of one, was on the Great Pyramid. As for con- 
tling Petts e pp apterAy ae ae jg for | tents-bills, whatever Dryden may have meant, I 
night only at—the noted furniture and bedding mart | certainly ‘ ot sit Q . 
he 8 Finsbury Square —Sir Francis Burdett—the devil on two | certainly ——. — oan ey , aan — 
Seats sticks—the Royal Vauxhall Nassau Balloon will ascend | "08€ 12 4ondon, GREE OS Cally CF Weekly Bows- 
vunty on—an excursion to the Nore round her Majesty's fleet | P| pers, was printed. All were written with a 
S.A. and back by—the Greenwich Railroad, trains start every | paint-brush and writing ink. Then this was closely 
: cir- so = an ar oe —— — imitated in lithographs ; but for years more, so 
r on Cemetery Company, & meeting wi ve held at a . . P > writi 
burch —the British College of Health—Gravesend, the Star — ing the appearance of hasty writing 
par- Packets start daily from—the London and Birmingham | ‘bought, that when first using type for them it 
N, Railroad—to Boulogne calling at—Madame Tussaud’s | Wa3 4 script type, made for that sole purpose, and 
Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square—The Hippo- | before coming to ordinary type those three stages 
‘Ther pe gent be roy ng yy ont heats | of MS., of lithography, and of script type must 
r- eque an exercises—to be sold by auction—Her | ,., ae oma . —_ 
f his Mojesty's Theatre for the benefit of M. Laporte, in | each have lasted many months, if not a 
ne in- addition to other attractions Mdlle. Pasta, Malle. | 1. L. G. 
stino- be and M, Taglioni have kindly consented to—open Jacoves Basire (7 S. ii. 189, 275, 391).— 
ors 1 or the senson—the itch effectually cured by—travelling Ti h ¥ abl ] H. WwW caf h th 
DATIS to Scotland, fast coaches daily leave the—Inatitution for Ati am wa to supp y te. W. Wee tne 
venty Female Servants at—the Adelaide Gallery of Practical date of Isaac Basire, jun.’s, death, the following 
ence ; Science—during the fair—Hume for Middlesex, staunch | particulars relating to him may be of interest. In 
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Besse’s ‘ Sufferings’ (i. 187), under date 1683, is 
a statement that 
“in this Year, by an order of John Morand, Isaac Bas- 
sire, John Duck, and Miles Stapleton, Justices, thirty- 
two Persons were taken from the Quarterly Meeting at 
Durham, and committed to Prison; but through the 
Favour of the Bishop and the High Sheriff were released 
again in a few days.” 
Again, lower in the same page :— 

© William Hewett was a poor labourer, from whom the 
Informers took most of his wearing Apparel ; after which 
he still continuing constant in going to Meetings, the 
Justices, Bassire and Jenkins, sent him to the House of 
Correction,” 


The following pages (188, 189) describe events 
that show that, in this year at any rate, Isaac 
Basire was not deprived of the use of his limbs, 
Besse says :— 

“We shall close the account of this year with an In- 
stance of much Passion and Abuse of Authority exer- 
cised by the Justices Bassire and Jenkins, on John 
Hedley, a servant to Christopher Bickers, a Grocer in 
Gateshead. Hedley observing the officers coming to 
make a seizure of his Master's Goods, puta Bar cross 
the lower Part of the Shop-door, which was shut before. 
The Constable seeing this, leapt over the Door, saying, 
*Sirrah, do you intend to knock me on the Head with 
the Bar?’ though there was not the least Colour or Ap- 
pearance of any such Design: However, the Constable 
hurried him away to the Justices then in Town at a 
Tavern, They required Hedley to kneel down on his 
bare Knees and beg Pardon: He refused, alledging that 
he had not committed any Offence. Upon this one of 
the Justices took him fast by the Hair on one Side of his 
Head, and the other on the other Side, and so pulled him 
up and down the Room, calling him Dog, Whelp, and 
such like Names as their Anger suggested, bidding him 
kneel down or they would have him ecourged. But he 
not submitting to their reasonless Requirings, Justice 
Jenkins with his own Hands stript him, and ordered an 
Officer immediately to whip him through the Street to 
his Master's Shop : Which was done, the People gener- 
ally exclaiming against the [llegality and Barbarity of 
their Doings. No wonder that Informers exceeded the 
Bounds of Law, when the Justices gave them such 
Examples.” 

Q. V. 


Cramperina (7" §, ii. 429).—Probably the 
Teutonic clamp, connected with smiths’ work ; 
Germain Klammern, Klemmen; Dutch klampen, 
klemmen. The word clamp is fully illustrated in 
all good dictionaries, and with us takes the 
modern form of clamber, clambering. As illus- 
trative of smiths’ work, clampering is connected 
with shipping. Thus Jamieson quotes “ Clamper 
oveces & piece, properly, of some metallic substance, 
with which a vessel is mended, &c.” Scottish 
dialects, showing that clampering = hammering. 

A. H. 


Townsuenp (7 §, ii. 307, 432).—May I re- 
turn my thanks to Mr. Tattack and Mas. 
Scarvett for their kind help. Perhaps I ought 
to have mentioned that I am most hopeful for 
help in the registers in the neighbourhood of 
Lynn, as Col, Richard Townesende was a man of 





private means, and bore the arms of the Towns- 
hends of Raynham. It has always been believed 
that he was cousin to Sir Horatio Townshend, 
the first baron, and to the D’Oyleys. It is not a 
mere question of genealogical curiosity, as Col. 
Townsend took a prominent part in the surrender 
of Cork to Cromwell, and so brought an end to 
a very tangled series of intrigues on the part of 
Lord Inchiquin. So that Col. Townsend’s early 
associations may throw some light on a difficult bit 
of history. D. TownsHenp. 


*Eviana’ (7 §. ii. 448).—Minutely as the 
‘Essays’ of * Elia” have been investigated, there 
are still two or three trifles in them which may 
require a word of explanation. In ‘ Captain Jack- 
son’ ‘* Elia” says, ‘* We had our songs—‘ Why, 
soldiers, why?’ and ‘The British Grenadiers,’” 
The song in which the former words occur is called 
General Wolfe’s song. It begins, “ How stands 
the glass around?” ‘The British Grenadiers’ is 
well known under that title. ‘‘ ‘A clerk was I in 
London gay,’ O'Keefe,” is prefixed as a motto to 
‘The Superannuated Man.’ The song so beginning, 
a tissue of abject rubbish, is attributed to George 
Colman in the volume of his collected works edited 
by G. B. Buckstone, 1871. 

As a supplement to the ‘ Essays’ of “ Elia,” 
Mr. J. E. Babson published at Boston, U.S., in 
1864, under the title of ‘ Eliana,’ several scattered 
papers by Lamb which had appeared in news- 
papers and magazines. In the last of them, en- 
titled ‘A Death-bed,’ Lamb says : “ How his eyes 
would sparkle when he came to the passage :— 
We ‘II etill make ‘em run, and we ‘I! still make ‘em sweat, 
In spite of the Deviland Brussels Gazette.” 


Whence do these lines come ? J. Dixon. 


Almost all the ‘ Essays’ of “Elia” first ap- 
peared in the London Mayazine. Mr. Boucuier 
will find full particulars ia Dr. Ainger’s scholarly 
edition of “ Elia,” which he appears to be unac- 
acquainted with. Dr. Ainger has traced nearly 
all Lamb’s quotations to their source, including 
the one mentioned by Mr. Boucuier. 

If the Editor will allow me, I should like, 
through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ to thank Dr, 
Ainger for his very delightful edition of Lamb, 
and for the memoir. It may be true that the 
number of genuine lovers of Charles Lamb is not 
large ; I, at any rate, claim to be one of them. ; 


4. 5S. 


Mr. Bovucnrer will find the quotation from 
Tourneur’s ‘Revenger's Tragedy ’ given at length 
in the Rev. A. Ainger’s edition of the ‘ Essays ’ of 
“« Elia” (1883, p. 424). (1) ‘Captain Starkey,’ (2) 
‘In re Squirrels,’ (3) ‘The Ass,’ (4) ‘ The Months,’ 
(5) ‘Sir Jeffery Dunstan,’ were amongst Charles 
Lamb's contributions to Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book.' 

G. F, R. B. 
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Hap Mary, Quten or Scots, A DECIDED 
Cast IN ONE OF HER Eres? (7 §, ii. 427.)—In 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’ the queen is represented with 
a decided cast in one of her eyes, and Lodge makes 
a special claim to accuracy in the portrait. 

Henry Drake. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep (7" §. ii. 429).— 
‘The Aboriginal Britons’ is the title of the Oxford 
English Prize Poem’ of 1791, by George Richards, of 
Oriel Coll. This is the spelling in ‘Oxford Prize Poems,’ 
Talboys, 1828, p. 42. But the name should be Rickards, 
as it is in the story related of him in ‘N.& Q.,’ 2S, 
x. 242. 1 transcribe the first two lines, for comparison 
and identification :— 
Ye sons of Albion, who with venturous sails 
In distant oceans caught Antarctic gales. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
[Other replies, some of them giving full information, 
are at the service of G. T.} 


Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. ii. 
Why, then, should men in different ages born ? 
The lines referred to are by Dryden, and correctly 
quoted are as follows :— 
How but from God, could men unskill’d in arts, 
In different ages born, in different parte, 
Weave such agreeing truths, or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price ! 
The lines, of course, have reference to ‘ The Truth of the 
Scriptures.’ Wiitram Kewty, F.8.A. 

The set grey life and apathetic end. 
This quotation is from Tennyson's ‘ Love and Duty.’ 
* . 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Bewick Gleanings; being Impressions from Copper- 
plates and Wood-blocks engraved in the Bewick Won k- 
shop. Edited with Notes by Julia Boyd. (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Reid.) 

Unper the modest title of ‘Bewick Gleanings’ Miss 

Julia Boyd has issued a work that will be prized by the 

collector and forms an indispensable supplement to the 

various reprints and collections which have recently 
seen the light. Herself a Bewick collector, Miss Boyd 
obtained possession, at their sale in Newcastle, August, 

1884, of the copper-plates and wood-blocks forming the 

Jast portion or remainder of the priceless collection 

formerly in the possession of the Miss Bewicks. At the 

close of the Bewick Exhibition of 1880 the Miss Bewicks, 
gratified at the interest evinced by the public in their 
father's work, presented to the British Museum the 
series of water colours now exhibited in the Kings 

Library. Upon their death a further instalment of their 

ssions was presented, according to their wish, to 
the Natural History Society in Newcastle. A series of 
blocks used in the ‘ British Birds,’ the ‘ Natural His- 
tory,’ ‘Esop’s Fables,’ and the‘ Memoirs * were purchased 
by auction in London by Messrs, Ward, of Newecustle, 
great-nephews and legatees of the Miss Bewicks, and 
are being employed by them in the production of 
the “Memorial Edition.” When all these sales or 

_ had been effected, and when many specimens had 
ound their way into private collections, there still 

remained a considerable stock of “more or less interest- 





ing remnants,” almost the whole of which have come into 
the hands of Miss Boyd, and have, with other matter 
already in her possession or lent her by others, been used 
for the present work. 

Many of the designs now reproduced are by the pupils 
of Bewick, but a considerable number are by Bewick 
himeelf, and bear full signs of his workmanship. Two 
hundred and fourteen wood-blocks, constituting as many 
separate lots, are reproduced. These include a superb 
block of a waggon and horses by Bewick himeelf; an 
admirable musk bull, differing from that in the ‘ History 
of Quadrupeds,’ and drawn with admirable delicacy; a 
delightful vignette, No. 128, inscribed aqua vite ; * The 
Cur Fox,’ No. 159; a horse fastened to the gate of an 
inn, No, 198 ; a dead horse, No. 199; and other unsur- 
passable specimens of what is most characteristic in 
Bewick’s workmanship, 

In the life, which forms the opening portion, Mi 
Boyd has found little to add to the owt = account of 
Mr. Austin Dobson. She has, however, written a pro- 
foundly interesting biography, in which she has, of 
course, drawn largely on the ‘Memoirs,’ and she has 
illustrated this by a series of designs from the Hugo 
collection and from other sources, including her pri- 
vate collection, which is exceptionally mech. The 
third portion of the volume consists of fifty-three full- 
page illustrations from the copper-plates, including de- 
signs for bank-notes, book-plates, business cards, con- 
cert, ball, and masquerade tickets, coal certificates, &c. 
There are a few good designs for frontispieces and illus- 
trations to books, and a few admirable subjects from 
natural history, the best of which is ‘ A Cheviot Ram,’ 
which is in Bewick’s finest manner. To whom to ascribe 
the last two plates, which are respectively entitled ‘A 
Lady of Quality return'd from an Airing ’ and‘ A Party 
in Kichmond Gardens,’ Miss Boyd knows not. It would 
be pleasant to ascribe them to Bewick. They have, 
however, the appearance of being reproductions from 
Moreau le Jeune, or are, at least, quite in his style. 
Original as he was, Bewick was not above profiting by 
his predecessors, and some of the more delicate flower 
wreaths he employs seem inspired by Lisen. 

Miss Boyd has fulfilled her promise to her subscribers, 
and her book does her high honour. Its production 
is, moreover, creditable to Newcastle art, and the entire 
volume, with its handsome full binding—almost unknown 
in the case of a new book—its frontispiece and portraits, 
and its hundreds of illustrations, may almost be said to 
mark an epoch in the history of “the Book.” 


The Genealogist. N.S., Vol. II. 

Selby. (G. Bell & Sons.) 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Hevaldica. 

Vol. I, 

Hughes). 
We are always glad to see our old friends and fellow- 
workers in the field of genealogy and heraldry giving 
such good evidence of flourishing as the volumes before 
us offer, While our own work is necessarily general, 
theirs is as necessarily special, and the help which their 
pages afford to the specialist in these branches it would 
not be easy to overrate. In the New Series of the 
Genealogist, as of Misc. Gen. et Her., we find variety 
combined with good matter, and the illustrations given 
in both publications have enhanced alike their value 
and their interest. The photo-lithographs of grants of 
arms and of heraldic monumental e:) gies, and the en- 
gravings of arms, coloured and plain, which have formed 
so marked a feature in recent issues of both our contem- 
poraries whose latest volumes are before us, deserve 
high praise as works of art, and cannot but tend to 
popularize the study of heraldry, 


Edited by Walford D. 


G Second Series, 
Edited by J. J. Howard, LL.D. (Mitchell & 
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In the pages of the Genealogist we come across some 
quaint names in the continuation of the valuable ‘ Mar- 
riage Licences, Diocese of Worcester,’ and in the extracts 
given from the parish registers of Goathurst, Somerset. 
We have a Cakebread among surnames, and an Eve 
among male Christian names in the Worcester licences, 
where we also find a Mary Shakespear, of Rowington, 
maiden, married in 1721. Goathurst furnishes us with 
examples of a Buncombe, a Coward, a Bragg, and a 
Blanchflower among surnames, and an Alabella, whom 
we suspect of being a disguised Arabella, among Chris- 
tian names. Mr. Walter Rye breaks a lance against 
what always struck us asa very wild ‘ Steward ”’ pedi- 
gree of Norfolk, which he is, we believe, thoroughly 
justified in styling “a mass of inconsistencies.” A 
special interest attaches to this discussion, as involving 
Oliver Cromwell's alleged “ Royal" descent, in which 
the Protector himself appears to have believed. But 
perhaps this was part of the religious faith of the “ Pro- 
testant house’ of Cromwell, according to the terms of 
Mr. Rye’s citation of Noble. Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., 
would fain persuade himeelf and his readers that I+a- 
bella of Angouléme, wife of John Lackland, was Isabella 
Taillefer, a surname under which English historians 
have not hitherto recognized her, The account of the 
Borlase genealogy is long, and elaborately worked out, 
but it starts with a foregone conclusion, which still 
awaits proof, that the ancient beneficiary and subse- 
quently hereditary Counts of Angouléme bore the sur- 
name of Taillefer. We should believe quite as readily 
in Grisgonelle, Téte d’Ktoupe, or Bras de Fer as having 
been the surnames of the respective medizval houses 
some of whose members bore those sobriquets. The 
‘ New Peerage,’ by G. E. C., continues its useful career, 
and well deserves Mr, Walford Selby’s praise as the back- 
bone of the Genealogist. 

In the present volume of Misc. Gen. et Her. we may 
note among the salient features, some of which have 
already been noticed by us as they appeared in the 
monthly issues, the rich plates of the Chetwode arms, 
the Chauncy, Leventhorp, and other brasses and monu- 
mental effigies, and the continued wealth of illustration, 
pictorial as well as historical, of the story of the Haring- 
tons of Kelston. Sir Edward Dering's book-plate supplies 
us with some Homeric-sounding epithets in its description 
of the baronet as “ Hypothalasiarcha Quinque Portuum,” 
The Evelyns of Wotton deservedly occujy a considerable 
space, while the lesser notes embrace other families of 
interest, and the registers include the baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials at Christ Church, Oxford, from 1633 to 
1852, a publication of far-reaching interest to others than 
the sons of the Alma Mater on the Isis, and for which Mr, 
Granville Leveson Gower deserves our best thanks. The 
famous grant of arms to John Shakespeare, reproduced 
and annotated by Mr. Tucker, Somerset Herald, forms 
one of the most widely known and app: eciated features 
of the excellent initial volume of the Second Series of 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, to which we wish 
all prosperity, and to whose future volumes we look 
forward with interest. 

Shakespeariana (Philadelphia, Leonard Scott & Co.) for 
October contains a graceful and well-deserved tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Ingleby, from the pen of a dis 
tinguished American Shakspearian, Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, “ Deep and broad,” says Dr, Furness, “ is, and 
will remain, this gap in our great feast.” The November 
number fulfils the promise of October by initiating the 
practical working of a school of Shakspeare, under the 
direction of Prof. W. Taylor Thom. The object is to 
promote systematic study of the plays, and the open- 
ing play is ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ The development 
of this scheme cannot but be watched by us with interest, 





and it should be followed carefully by Shakspeare 
societies and clubs on both sides of the Atlantic, 


Messrs, CasskLL & Co, have iesued the series of long. 
established diaries known by the name of Letts. Sam. 
ples of these comprise the ‘ Registered Tablet Diary and 
Blotting Pad,’ specially convenient for memoranda for 
immediate use ; No. 48,‘ Rough Diary,’ inte: leaved with 
blotting-paper and giving halfa page toa day; and the 
‘Commercial Tablet Diary.’ 

Messrs. Macmitutan & Bowes, of Cambridge, are 
about to issue by eubscription, in an edition limited to 
one hundred and fifty copies, facsimiles of the three 
first works issued from the Cambridge press of Siberch, 
The books are typographical curiosities, Some valuable 
notes on Siberch by the late Henry Bradshaw, who was 
greatly interested in the scheme, will be given in the 
first volume, the ‘Oratio habita Cantabrigiz ’ of Henry 
Bullock, 1521, 

‘Some Historica, Notices oF THE O’MFAGHERS oF 
IkER«IN,’ by Joseph Casimir O’ Meagher, with facsimile 
illustrations and appendices, is announced for early pub- 
lication by Mr, Elliot Stock, 


Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. J. Biren (‘Mad as a batter "’).—This has been 
treated in 2 8. ix, 462 ; 3° 8S, v. 24, 64, 125; 4 §, viii, 
395, 489 ; 5 8, xii. 178. 

B. B. Faayxuiyy, LL.D.— 

And France, whose armour conscience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God's own soldier.— King John,’ LI. ii, 

T. Ernertneton Cooke (“‘ Ex libris Oratorij Niuern- 
ensis '’).— These words, from an old copy of Eutropius, 
apparently allude to the monastery at Nevers, connected 
with the Church of the Visitation, which Gresset has 
rendered famous, If any reader has a better explana- 
tion we shall be glad of it. 

R. H. B. wishes to know where can be found a list of 
local dialect names of Britich birds, It probably ap- 
peared in the journal of some society. 

T. 8S. (“Old and New Styles,” p. 469).—Mr. W. T. 
LyNN points out that in the eighteenth century the 
difference between the two styles was a day less than 
now it is. For the dates we supply, accoruingly, sub- 
stitute October 6 and December 21. 

Corricenpum.—P. 477, col, 2, 1. 25, for “nations” 
read natus, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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